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NAPOLEON AT RES ]l—ny J. PIERPONT. 


His falchion waved along the Nile, 
His host he led through Alpine snows; — 
O'er Moscow’s towers, that biaz’d the while, 
His eagle flag unrolled, and froze! 


Here sleeps he now alone !—not one 

Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Bend o'er his dust: nor wife nor son 

Has ever seen or sought his grave. 


Behind the sea-girt rock, the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk, and nations from afar, 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 


High is his tomb; the ocean flood, 
Far, far below, by storms is curled; 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and unstable world. 


Alone he sleeps ; the mountain cloud, 
That night hangs round him, and the breath 


Of morning scatters, is the-sbroud, 
That wrapt the conqueror’s clay in death. 


Pause here! The far off world at last | 

Breathes free: the hand that Shook its thrones, 
And to the earth ils mitres cast, 4 

Lies powerless beneath those stones. 


Hark! comes there from the pyramids, 
And from Siberian wastes of snow, 
And Europe's hills, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him?—No! 


The only, the perpetual dirge 
That's heard here, 1s the sea-bird’s cry— 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 
The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s low sigh. 


SELECT TALES. 


- 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


ASMODEUS AT LARGE.—PASSION. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 

My adventures now became of a more grave and 
earnest character than they have been wont to be.— 
The reader must be prepared to confine his interest 
solely to sublunary sources—-the supernatural has 
vanished from my life—unless indeed, as at times I 
believe, nothing is so marvellous or so alien to our 
earthly and common nature as the spirit that ani- 
mates and transforms us when we love. 

It was evening, clear and frosty—lI stood in one of 
the small deserted streets that intersect Mayfair, 
waiting for Julia. Yes! our attachment was now 
progressed to that point; we met—alone and in se- 
eret. From the hour Julia first: consented to these 
interviews, Asmodeus left me; I have not seen him 
since. 

gratitude stops here,” said he. was my 
task to amuse, to interest you, but no more. I deal 
not with the passions—I can do nothing for you in 
this affair. You are in the hands of a stronger de- 
1.0n than myself, Adieu!—when the spell is broken 
we may meet again.” With these words he vanish- 
ed, and has Lsuspect engaged his services for the 
present to the Marquis of Hertford. 

I was waiting then, in this lonely street, for the 
coming of Julia; L heard the clock strike eight, the 
appointed hour, but I saw not her dark mantle and’ 
graceful form emerging from the eross street which 
led her to our rendezvous. And who was Julia, and 
what! She wasa relation of the gaming adventurer 
at whose house and with whose daughter I had first 
seen her—and she lived at somewhat a distant part 
of the town with a sister, who was a widow, and 
much older than herself. Oceupied in the business 
of an extensive trade, and the cares of a growing fa- 
mily, this sister left Julia to the guidance of her own 
susceptible fancy and youthful inexperience—left 
her to reflect—to imagine—to act as she would, and 
the consequence was that she fell in love. She was 
thoroughly guileless, and almost thoroughly igno- 
rant. She could read indeed, but only novels, and 

‘those not of the gravest; she could write—but in no 
fluent hand, and if her heart taught her the senti- 
ment that supplied skill, her diffidence forbade her, 
to express it. She was quiet, melancholy, yet quick- 
ly moved to mirth—sensitive, and yet pure. I after- 
wards discovered that pride was her prevailing cha- 
racteristic, but at first it lay concealed. I already 
loved her, even for her deticiencies, for they were 
not of Nature, but of Education. 

And who and what is her lover? Long as I have 
been relating these adventures, I have not yet com- 
municated that seeret. Writing about myself, I have 
not yet disclosed myself. I will now do so:—I am 
then an idle, wandering, unmarried mau—rich, well 
born, still young—who have read mach, written 
somewhat, and lived for pleasure, action, and the 
Hour—keeping thought for study, but excluding it 
from enterprize, and ready to plunge into any plan 
or any pursuit, so that it promised the excitement of 

something new, Such a life engenders more of re- 


it gives us excitement in retrospection, but safety 
when we turn towards the years to come; the plea- 
sure of youth is a costly draught, in which the pearl 
that should enrich our manhood is dissolved. And 
so much for Julia’s lover; the best —* his favor 
is, that she loves him. ‘The half hour has passed— 
will she come? . How my heart beats!—the night is 
clear and bright, what can have delayed her? | hear 
feet—Ah, Julia, itis youindeed! 

Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently; I drew 
aside her veil, and beneath the lamp, looked into her 
face; she was weeping. 

“ And what is the mafter, dearest?” 

“ My sister has discovered your last letter to me; 
I dropped it, and—and— 

** Heavens! how could you be so imprudent—but 
I hope its no matter—what does your sister say?” 
‘*’That—that I ought to see you no more.” 

‘*She is kind; but you will not obey her, my 
Julia?” 

cannot help it.” 

‘* Why, surely you can come out when you like?” 
‘*No; L have promised not. She has been a kind 
sister to me, sir, and—and she spoke so kindly now 
on this matter, that I could not help promising; and 
I cannot break my promise, though I may break my 
heart.” 

‘¢ Is there no way of compromising the matter?” 
said I, after a pause. ‘*No way of seeing me? My 
Julia, you will not desert me now!” 

“Bat what can Ido?” said Julia, simply. 

__ My angel, surely the promise was not willingly 
given; it was exorted from you!” 

** No sir: [ gave it with all my heart.” 

**T thank you.” 

*¢ Pray, pray, do not speak so coldly; you must, 
you must own it was very wrong in me ever to see 
you; and how could this end—God knows, but not 
to my good and my family’shonor. I never thought 
much about it befure, and went on, and on, till I got 
entangled, and did not dare to look much back, or 
much forward; but now you see, when my sister be- 
gan to show me all the folly 1 have committed, I 
was frightened, and—and—in short it is no use talk- 
ing, Lean meet you know more.” 

* .* But I shall at least see you at your relation’s the 
Mies 

‘* No, sir; I have promised also not to go there, 
and not to go any where without my sister.” 

Confound your sister,””? muttered with a most 
conscientious heartiness; **you gave me up, then, 
said Ialoud, ‘* without a sigh, and without a strug- 
gle!” 

Julia wept on without answering; my heart sof- 
tened to her, and my conscience smote myself. Was 
not the sister right? Had I not been selfishly reck- 
less of consequences? Was it not now my duty to be 
generous.” ‘And even if generous,” answered 
Passion, ** will Julia be happy? Have not matters 
already gone so far that her heart is implicated with- 
out recall? ‘To leave her, is to leave her to be 
wretched.”” We walked quietly on, neither speak- 
ing. Never before had I felt how dearly [ loved this 
innocent and charming girl, and loving her so dear- 
ly, a feeling for her began to preponderate over the 
angry and bitter mortification I had first experienced 
for myself. My mind was confused and bewilder- 
ed—lI knew not which course to pursue. We had 
gone on thus mute for several minutes, when, at the 
corner of a street which led her homewards, Julia 
turned, and said ina faltering voice,—‘* Farewell, 
sir, God bless you—let us part here; I must go now!” 
The street was utterly empty—the lamps few, and 
at long intervals, left the place where we stood in 
shade. I saw her countenance only imperfectly 
through the low long bonnet which modestly, as it 
were, shrouded its tearful loveliness; 1 drew my arm 
around her, kissed her lips, and said, ** Be it as you 
think best for yourseli—go and be happy—think no 
more of me.” 

Julia paused—hesitated as about to speak—then 
shook her head gently, and, still silent (as if the voice 
were choked within) lowered her veil, and walked 
away. When she had got a few paces, she turned 
back, and seeing that I still stood in the same spot, 
gazing upon her, her courage seemed to desert her; 
she returned, placed her hand in mine, and said ina 
soft whisper, 

7 You are not angry with me—you will not hate 
me??? 

*¢ Julia, to the last hour of my life1 shall adore 
you; that I do not reproach you—that I do-not tam- 
per with your determination, is the greatest proof of 
the real and deep love I bear to you; but ga—go—or 
I shall not be go generous long.” 

Now Julia was quite a child in mind more than 
years, and her impulses were childlike, and after a 
little pause, and a little evident embarrassment, she 
drew from her finger a pretty plain ring, that I had 
once admired, and she said very timidly, 

‘* If, Sir, you will condescend to accept this——” 


membrance than of hope; it flings our dreams back 


no more; I vow that my heart melted with- 


upon the past, instead of urging thém to the future— | in me at once, and tears ran down my cheek almost 


as fast as they did down Julia’s; the incident was sim- 
ple—the sentiment it veiled was so touching and so 
youthful. I took the ring and kissed it—Julia yet 
lingerec—I saw what was at her heart, though she 
dared not say. She wished also for some little re- 
metubrance of the link that had been between us, but 
she wonld not take the chain I pressed upon her; it 
was too costly; and the only gift that pleased, and 
she at last accepted, was a ring not half the value even 
of her own. ‘This little interchange, and the more 
gentle and less passionate feelings to. which it gave 
birth, seemed to console her; and when she left me, 
it was with a steadier step and a less drooping air.— 
Poor Julia! I staid in that desolate spot till the last 
glimpse of thy light form vanished from my gaze. 

In the whole course of life there is no passage in it 
so ‘weary, stale and unprofitable,” as that which 
follows some episode of Passion broken abruptly off. 
Still loving, yet forbid the object we love, the heart 
sinks beneath the weight of its own craving affections. 
There is no event to day—a burthensome listless- 
ness—a weary and distasteful apathy fill up the dull 
flatness of the hours—Time creeps before us visibly 
—we see his hour-glass and scythe,—and we lose all 
the charm of Life the moment we are made sensible 
of its presence, : 

I resolved to travel—I fixed the day of my depar- 
ture. Would to heaven that l had been permitted to 
carry at least, that pufpose into effect! About three 
days before the one I had appointed for leaving Lon- 
don, 1 met suddenly in the street my friend Anne, 
the eldest of the damsels to whom I had played the 
sorcerer. She knew, of course, of my love for Julia, 
and had assisted in our interviews. [ found that she 
now knew of our separation. She called upon Julia, 
and the sister had told her all, and remonstrated with 
her for her connivance at our attachment. The girl 
described the present condition of Julia in the most 
melincholy colours. She said she passed the day 
alore—aud (the widow had confessed) for the most 
par. in tears—that her health was breaking beneath 
an fort which her imperfect education, feeding her 
imazipation at the expense of the reasoning faculty, 
andfurnishing her with no resources, so ill prepared 
herto sustain. And with her sister, however well 
meaning, she had no sympathy. She found in her 
no suport, and but seldom ¢ven companionship. 

This account produced a great revulsion in my 
mind. Hitherto I had at least consoled myself with 
the belicf that I had acted in the true spirit of tender- 
ness to Julia, and in that hope, I had supported my- 
self, Nowall thought, prudence, virtue vanished 
beneath the idea of her unhappiness. 1 returned 
home, and in the impulse of the moment, wrote to 
her a passionate, an imploring letter. I besought 
her to fly with me. I committed the letter to my 
servant, a foreigner, well.used to such commissions; 
and ina state of breathless fever I awaited the re- 
ply It came—the address was in Julia’s writing. 

opened it with a sort of transport—my own letter 
was returned unopened—the cover contained these 
few words:— 

‘** [have pledged myself to return your letters in 
case you sliould write to me, and so I keep my word. 
I dare not-—dare not open this; for I cannot tel) you 
what it costs me to keep my resolution. I had no 
idea that it would be so impossible to forget you; that 
I should be sounhappy. But though] will not trust 
myself to read what you have written, I know well 
how full of kindness every word is, and feel as if I 
had read the letier; and it makes me wickedly happy 
to think you have not yet forgotten me, though you 
soon must, Pray do not write to me again—I be- 
seech you not, as you value the little peace that is left 
tome. And so sir, no more from Julia, who prays 
for you night and day, and will think of you as long 
as she lives.” 

What was I to do after the receipt of this letter? So 
artless was Julia, that every word that ought to have 
dissuaded me from molesting her more, seemed to 
make it impossible to refrain. And what a corrobora- 
tion in these lines of all I had been told! I waited till 
dark. IL repaired with my servant to that part of 
the towa in which Julia’s sister resided. I recon- 
noitred the house. ** And how,” asked I for the first 
time of my servant, ** how, Louis, did you convey the 
letter?” 

‘*T went, sir, first,” answered Louis, ‘‘to the 
young lady, MissJulia’s consin, in———street, and 
asked if I could not carry any parcel to her relation, 
She understood me and gave me one. _ I slipped the 
letter into the parcel, and calling at the private en- 
trance of the house desired the maid who opened 
the door to give it only to Miss Julia, 1 made sure 
of the servant with haif a guinca.—Miss Julia her- 

elf came down, and gave me the answer.” 

¢¢ Ha, and you saw her then?” 

‘* Not her face, sir, for she had put on her bonnet, 
and she did not detain me a moment.” 

In this account there was no clue to the apartment 
which belorged to Julia, and that it was now my 


to the ingenuity and wit of my confidant, and a little 
to my own, It was a corner house—large, rambling, 
old fashioned; one side of the house ran down a dark 
and narrow street, the other faced a broad and public 
thoroughfare. In walking to and fro the former street, 
I at length saw a sudden light in a window of the 
second floor, and Julia herself—yes herself appear- 
ed for one moment at the window. I recognized 
her gentle profile—her parted hair—and then she 
drew down the curtain; all was darkness and a blank. 
That then, was her apartment; at least I had some 
right to conjecture so. How to gain it was still the 
question. Rope ladders exist only in romances; be- 
sides, the policemen and the passengers. The maid- 
servant flashed across me—might she not, bought 
over to the minor indulgence, be purchased also to 

the greater one? I called my servant, and bade him 

attempt the task. After a little deliberation he rang 

the bell—luck favored me—the same servant as bee 

fore answered the summons. I remained at a dis- 

tance, shrouded in my cloak.’ 

At length the door closed—Louis joined me—the 
servant had consented to admit me two hours hence; 
I might then see Julia undetected. The girl, accord- 
ing to Louis,,was more won over by compasion for 
Julia’s distress, whom she imagined compelled by 
her sister to reject the addresses of a true lover, than 
even by the bribe, In two hours the sister would 
have retired to rest—the house would be still!, Oh, 
heaven! what a variety of burning emotions worked 
upon me—and stifled remorse, nay, even fear. Lest 
we should attract observation, by lingering for so 
long a time about the spot, 1 retired from the place 
at present. I returned at the appointed hour. I 
was admitted—all was dark—the servant, who was 
a very young girl herself, conducted me up the nar- 
row stairs. We came to Julia’s door—a light broke 
through the chinks and under the threshold; and now 
for the first time, I faltered, 1 trembled, the coiour 
fled my cheeks, my knees knocked together. By a 
violent effort I couquered, my emotion. What was 
to be done? If I entered without premeditation, Ju- 
lia, in her sudden alarm might rouse the house; if 
I sent in the servant to acknowledge that! was there 
she might yet refuse to see me—No! this one inter- 
view I would insistupon! This latter course was the 
best, the only one. 

bade the girl then prepare heryoung mistres fr 
my presence. She entered and shut the door; I sat 
down at the threshold. Conceive all I felt as I sat 
there listening to the loud beating of my own heart! 
The girl did not come out—time passed—L. heard 
Julia’s voice within, and there seemed fear, agony, 
in its tone. I could waitno more. I opened her 
door gently, and stood before her. The fire burned 
low and clear in the grate—one candle assisted its 
partial light; there was a visible air of purity—of 
maidenhood, about the whole apartment, that struck 
an instant reverence into my heart. Books in small 
shelves hung upon the wall; Julia’s work lay upon a 
table near the fire; the bed stood ata litle distance, 
with its white simple drapery;—in‘all was that quiet 
and spotless neatness which is as a type of the in- 
mate’s mind. My eye took the whole scene at a 
glance. And Julia herself, reclined on a chair—her 
head buried in her hands—sobbing violently—and 
the maid pale and terrified before her, having lost 
all presence of mind, all attempts to cheer her mis- 
tress, much less to persuade! I threw myself at Ju- 
lia’s feet, and attempted to seize her hand; she started 
up with a faint ery of terror. 

**You!*? she said, with keen reproach. did 
not expect this from you! Go—go! What would you 
have? What could you think ot me—at this hour— 
in this room?”? and as she said the last words, she 
again hid her face with her hands, but only fora 
moment. ‘* Go!” she exclaimed in a sterner voice, 
** Go instantly, or—” 

** Or what, Julia? You will raise the house? Do 
so! Inthe face of all—foes or friénds—I will de- 
mand the right to see and speak with you—this night 
and alone. Now, summon the house. In the name 
of indomitable love I swear I will be heard.” 

Julia only waved her hand in yet stronger agitation 
than before. 

** What do yn fear?” T resumed, in a softer whis- 
per. ‘*Is it J’—J who, for your sake, gave up even 
the attempt to see you tillnow. And now, what 
brings me hither? A selfish purpose? No! it is for 
your happiness that I come. Julia, I fancied you well 
—at ease—forgetting me; and I bore my own wretche 
edness without a murmur. I heard of you ill, pinin 
—living only on the past; I forgot all prudence, an 
lam here. Now do you blame, or do you yet ima- 
gine that this love is of a nature which you have 
cause to fear? Answer me, Julia!” : 

“J cannot—I cannot—here! and now!—go, Lime 

plore you, and to-morrow I will see you.” 

“This night, or never,” said I, rising and folding 

julia tarned roand, gazing on my face with 
ulia t » gazi ace with so 

anxious, so inquiring, so alarmed a look, that it 


main object to discover. 1 trusted, however, greatly 


checked my growing courage; then turning to the 
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servan sped her firmly by the arm, and | suggestion, but I suffered her to suppose from my , and I found that she did not take my suggestions, , consider whether or not she was reasonably provok 
satel ye wil not leave me!” ; sealer that it might have its effect. I left the house, | mild and guarded as they were, in a manner, [| ed; her disdain of the sacrifice I thought so +3" e 
‘Julia, have I deserved this? Be yourself, and be | after an amicable compromise. On my part I en-| thought I hada right to expect. She had beer ac- | galled me—the violence of her passiou revolted. EF oth 
just to me.” f gaged not to address Julia herself any more. On| customed to see me enamoured of her lightest word thought only of the escape she offered me—** Let us ie 
‘‘Not here, I say; not here,” cried Julia, in so ves | the widow’s part she promised that, on applying to | or gesture—she was not prepared to find me now | part”—rang in my ear like a reprieve to a convict. I we 
hement a tone, thatI feared it might alarm the her, she would suffer me at any time tosee Julia, | caviling and reproving; her face, always ingenuous, | rose at once—took my hat calmly—and not till I afte 
house. even alone. _. | evinced at once her mortification at the change. She | reached the door did I reply, int 
“Hush, hush! Well, then,” said I ‘come down | For the next twodays [ held a sharp contest with | thought me always in the wrong, wearisome, exact-| ‘* Enough, Julia—we part forever. You will hear and 
stairs; doubtless the sitting-room below is vacant | myself. Could 1, with love still burning in every | ing and unjust—she never openly resented at first— | from me to-morrow for the last time.” swi 
enough: there, then, let_ me only see you for a few | vein, consent to renounce Julia? Yet could I cop-| merely pouted out her pretty lip and was silent for 1 left the house and trod as on air. My love for wai 
minutes, and I will leave you contented, anil blessing | sent to deprive her of the holy and respected station the next half hour; but, by degrees, my beautiful Julia, long decreasing, seemed crushed at once. I ‘ 
your name.” she had it in her power to hoid, to pursue my suit, Julia began to evince traces of a “‘spirit’—a spirit imagined her former gentleness all hypocrisy;—I say 
“I will,” said Julia, gaspingly. **Go,: I will fol- | to accomplish its purpose in her degradation? A | not indeed unfeminine, and never loud—a spirit of thought only of the termagant I had escaped. I con- ‘i 
low ou,” third choice was left me: should I obey the sister’s| sorrow rather than anger. I was ungenerous | gratulated myself that she having broke the chain I “ 
*¢Promise!” hint, and proffer marriage? Marriage with one | (she said)—I had never found these faults before—I | was free and with honour. I did not then—no—nor “i 
“Yes, yes; I promise.” beautiful, indeed, simple, amiable, but without | had never required all this perfection—and then she | till it was too late—recal the despair painted on her “ 
“Enough; | am satisfied.” birth, education; without sympathy with myself in a| wept; and that went to my heart; and I was not satis- | hueless face, when the calm low voice of my resolu- are 
Once more I descended the stairs, and sat myself | single thought or habit?—be the fool of my own de- | fied with myself till she smiled again. But it was | tion broke upon her ear, and she saw that she had A 
quietly on the last step. I did not wait many mo- sire, and purchase what I had the sense to feel must | easy to perceive that from taking pleasure in each | indeed lost me for ever. That image rises before me imp 
ments. Shading the light with her hand, Julia stole | be a discontented and ill-mated-life, for the external | other’s society we grew by degrees to find embar- | now; it will haunt me to my grave. Her features firm 
down, opened a door in the passage. We were ina | qualities? Yet, yet,—in a word, I felt asif I could | rassment; the fear of a quarrel, discontent, and a} pale and locked—the pride, the resentment, all sunk tot 
litle parlor—the gaping servant was about also to | arrive at no decision for myself. 1 remembered an | certain pain supplying the place of eager and all- | —merged in one ineredulous, wild, stony aspect of pro: 
enter; | whispered her to stay without. Julia did | old friend and adviser of my youth,—to him, then, L | absorbing rapture; and when I looked to the future | deserted love. Alas!—alas!—could I but have be- the 
not seem to observe or to heed this. Perhaps in this | resolved to apply for counsel. _ |Ltrembled. In a word, I repeat once more—** The | lieved that she felt so deeply! I wrote to her the that 
apartment—connected with all the associations of | John Mannering is about sixty years of age; he is! Charm was gone!” : next day kindly and temperately, but such a tone half 
daylight and safety—she felt herself secure. She ofa mild temper, of great experience, of kindly | Oh, epoch in the history of human passions!—| made the wound deeper—I bade her farewell for geo! 
appeared, too, to look round the fittle room witha | manners, and of a morality which professes to be | when that phrase is spoken—what volumes does it} ever. ‘lo her sister | wrote more fully. I said that won 
satisfied air, and her face, though very pale, had lost practicable rather than strict. He had guided me | not convey !—what bitter, what irremediable (lisap- | our tempers were so thoroughly unsuited, that no ’ dia! 
its aspect of fear. trom many errors jn the earlier part of my life; but | pointment!—what dread conviction of the fallacy of | rational hope of happiness in our union could exist ; it 
The room was cold, and looked desolate enough, | he had impressed no clear principle on my mind in | hope, and the false colouring of imagination!—what | for either. L besought her not to persuade or induce —th 
God knows;—the furniture all disarranged and scat- | order to guide myself. His own virtue was without a chill and dark transition—from life as we fancied | her sister to marry the suitor who had formerly ade law 
tered, the tables strewed with litter, the rug turned | system, the result of a good heart, though not an /it, to life as it is!—In the Arabian tale, when one | dressed her, unless she could return his affection. — own 
up the ashes in the grate. But Julia here suffered | ardent one, and a mind which did not aspire beyond | eye vas touched with the mystic ointment, all the |} Whomsoever she married, her fortune should be my dren 
me to take her hand—and Julia here leant upon my | a certain elevation,—not from the want of a clear }treasures of the earth became visible, and the sterile | care. Doubtless in a very little time some one would ters- 
bosom, and I kissed away the tears from her eyes, | sense, but of enthusiasm. Such as he was, he was | rock was transformed into mines of inexhaustible | be to her as dear as I once had fancied myself to be. “ 
and she coufessed she had been very, very unhappy. | the best adviser I knew of; forhe was among the | wealth: but when the same spell is extended to both | ** Let,” I said, ‘‘no disparity of fortune be an ob- for I 
Then with all the power that Love gives us over | few who can sympathise with your feelings as well eyes the delusion vanishes—the earth relapses into | stacle on either side; I will cheerfully give up half not t 
the one beloved—that soft despotism which melts | as your interests. With him [conversed long and | its ancient barrenness—and the mine fades once | my own to redeem whatever affliction | may have the I 
away the will—I urged my suit to Julia, and implored | freely. His advice was obvious—to renounce Julia. | more into the desert: so in the experience of the pas- | occasioned her.” With this letter L entirely sattsfied alwa 
her to let us become the world to each other. And | I went home, I reasoned with myself, L sat downand | sions—while we are as yet but partially the creatures | my conscience, tell! 
Julia had yet the virtue to refase; and her frank sim- | began twenty letters; I tore them allin a rage. 1| of the enchantment, we are blessed with a power to| It is almost incredible to think in how short a time your 
plicity had already half restored my own better angel | could not help picturing to my mind Julia pining | discover glory in all things—we are as magicians— | the whole’of these events had beea crowd ed—within ryins 
to myself, when I hearda slight alarmed scream | and in depair; and in affecting to feel only for her, || we are as gods!--we are not contented—-we demand | how few weeks I had concentrated the whole history brair 
from the servant without—an angry voice—the door | compassionated my own situation. At length Leve | more—custom touches both eyes—and lo! the vision | of love!—its first mysterious sentiment—its ardent plea: 
opened—I saw a female whom I was at no loss to | prevailed over all. I resolved to call on the widow, | is departed, and we are alone in the wilderness again. | passion—its dissentions--its coolness—its breach— your 
conjecture must be Julia’s sister. Whata picture it | to request permission to be allowed to visit Julia; One evening after one of our usual quarrels and | its everlasting farewell! think 
made! The good lady with her bonnet de nuit, and | ut her house, and, without promising marriage, still reconciliations, Julia’s spirits seemed raised into} In four days I received a letter from Julia’s sister, this, 
her—but alas! the story is too serious for jest; yet | to pay her honourable courtship, with a view of as-| more than usual reaction. There were threeor four | —(none from Julia.) It was written ina tone of pert una 
imagine how the small things of life interfere with | certaining if our tempers and dispositions were as | of her friends present—a sort of party—her cousins | and flippant insolence, which made me more than ed to 
its great events; the widow had come down to look | congenial as our hearts. I fancied such a proposi- | (the fortune-seekers) among the rest—and she was | ever reconciled to the turn of events: but it contained relea 
for her keys that she had left behind. The pathetic | tion seemed exceedingly reasonadle and common sense | the life of the circle. In proportion to her gaiety | one piece of news I did not hear with indifference. came 
—the passionate—all marred by a buuch of keys.— like. I shut my eyes to the consequences, and kiow- | was my discontent; [ fancied she combined with the | Julia had accepted the offer of her former suitor, and wrote 
She looked hard at me before she even deigned to | ing how malleable is the nature of women in youth, | widow, who evidently wanted to ** show me off,” in| was to be married next week. ‘* She bids me say, - terw 
regard my companion; and then approaching us, she | | pleased myself with that notion which has deceiv- | her own damnable phrase, as her sister’s wooer: | (wrote the widow,) that she sees at once through Was « 
took Julia roughly enough by the arm. ed so many visionaries, that 1 should be able to per- | and this is a position in which no tolerably fastidious | your pretence, under an affected wish for her happi- f for e' 
“Go up stairs, go!” she said. ‘How have you | fect her education, and that after a few years trvel | man likes to be placed: add to this, my readers| ness, to prevent her forming this respectable con- vanit 
deceived me. And you, sir, what do you here? Who | on the Continent, 1 might feel as proud of her nind | very well know that people who have no inelegance | nexion; she sees that you still assume the right to and 1 
re you?” as 1 now was transported with her person. Mean | when subdued, throw off a thousand little grossieri- | dictate to her, and that your offers of generosity are marr 
_ My dear lady, takea chair, and let us have some | while how tempting was the compromise with my | #es when they are elated. No ordeal isharder for a | merely the condescensions of a fancied superiority: meet, 
rational conversation.” feelings!—I should see her!—converse with her!— | young and lovely woman, who has not been brought | —she assures you however, that your wish for her appr¢ 
‘Sir, do you mean to insult me?” live in the atmosphere of her presence! up conventionally, to pass with grace, than that of happiness is already realized.” to me 
‘sHow can you imagine I do?” The next day I called on the sister, whose dark, | her own unrestrained merriment. Levity requires} ‘This undeserved and insulting message completed with 
‘Leave the house this instant, or I shall order in | shrewd eye sparkled at my proposition. All was | polish in proportion to your interest in the person | my conquest over any lurking remorse or regret; entire 
the Policeman!” | arranged! Isaw Julia! What delight beamed in | who indalges it, and levity in his mistress is almost | and I did not, in my resentment at Julia’s injustice, streng 
**“Not you!” her face! With what smiles and tears she threw her- | always displeasing to a passionate lover. Love is so | perceive how much it was the operation of a wounde longe 
*sHow/—Will I not?” self in my arms! I was satisfied and happy. very grave and so very refined a deity. In short, | ed vanity upon a despairing heart. suffer 
Julia, glad of an escape, had already glided from | And now I called every day, and every day saw | every instant added to my secret vexation, [abso-| I still lingered in town; and some days afterwards, my n 
the room. Julia; but after the first interview, the charm was | lutely coloured with rage at every jest bandied be- | I went to dine in the neighbourhood of Westminster, Bick g 
‘‘Madam,” said I, ‘listen to me. I will not | broken! Isaw with neweyes! The sister, com-/tween poor Julia and her companions. I swear I at the house of one of the most jovial of boon compa- woms 
leave this apartment until I have exonerated your | mercial to the back-bone of her soul, was delighted | think I could have beat her, with a safe conscience. | nions. Ihad for some weeks avoided society: the to bla 
sister from all blame in this interview. I entered | indeed, at the thought of the step in life her sister |The party went; now came my turn. I remonstra- | temporary cessation gave a new edge to my zest for despi: 
the house unknown to her. I went at once to her | was tomake. Julia was evidently impressed Ly the | ted—Julia replied—we both lost our temper. [| itspleasures. The hours flew rapidly—my spirits about 
own room—you start; it was so; I speak the truth. [| widow’s joy, and visions of splendour evidently | fancied then | was entirely in the right; but now, | rose—and [I enjoyed the present with a gust that sorry 
insisted on speaking to her, as I insist on speaking | mingled with those of love. What more natural? | alas! 1 will believe myself wrong: itis some sacrifice | had been long denied to me. ou hb 
to you now; and if you will not hear me, know the | Love, perhaps, predominated over all; but was it | to a dread memory to own it. : ; ‘ _Qn leaving the house on foot, the fineness of the t isi 
result; it is this—I will visit this house, guard it as | possible that, in a young and imaginative mind, the| ‘* You always repine at my happiness,” said Julia, | night, with its frosty air and clear stars, tempted me An 
you can—day andnight I will visit it, until it holds | wordly vanities should lie wholly dormant? Yet it | to be merry is always in your eyes a crime; I cannot | to turn from my direct way homeward, and I wan- pride 
Julia no more,—until she is mine! Is this the lan- | was natural, also, that my suspicion should be rous- | bear this tyranny; | am not your wife, and if I were | dered mechanically towards a scene which has always forgiv 
guage of a man whom you can control? Come, be | ed—that I should fear that was deceived,—that 1) 1 would not bear it. If I displease you now, what | possessed to me, at night, a great attraction, viz:— ing pr 
seated, and hear me.” might have been designedly led on to this step,— | shall I du hereafter?” ; ; the bridge which divides the suburb from the v to be 
, The mistress of the house mechanically took a | that what had seemed nature in Julia was in reality/ ‘* But, my dear Julia, you can 80 easily avoid the | focus of the capital, with its proud Abbey and gloo- test at 
chair. We conversed together for more than an hour. | art! ) ; little peculiarities I dislike. Believe me unreason- | my Senate! I walked to and fro the bridge, gazing grave! 
And I found that Julia had been courted the year| I looked in her face, and its sunny and beautiful | able—perhapsIam so. Itis some pleasure toa gen- | at times on the dark waters, reflecting the lights Wh 
before by aman in excellent circumstances, of her | candor re-assured me—but the moment afterwards | erous mind to sacrifice to the unreasonableness of | from the half-seen houses and the stars of the so- and t 
own age, and her own station in life; that she had | the thought forced itself upon me again—I recalled | one we love. In a word, Lt own it frankly, if you| lemn Heavens. My mind was filled with shadowy dark | 
once appeared disposed to favour his suit, and that | also the instances I had ever known of unequal mar- | meet all my whishes with this obstinacy, we cannot | and vague presentiments: I felt awed and saddened, resoly. 
since she had known me, she had rejected it. The | riages, and I fancied I saw unhappiness in all—it | be happy and and , ; without a palpable cause; the late excitement of my thee n 
sister was very anxious she should now accept it.— | seemed to me, in all, that the superior had been pal-| ‘1 see,’? interrupted Julia, with unwonted | spirits was succeeded by a melancholy reaction. I nevens 
She appealed to me whether { should persevere in a | pably duped. Thus a coldness insensibly crept over | vehemence, ‘*1 see what you would say, you are | mused over the various disappointments of my life; I ask ¢ 
suit that could not end honorably to Julia—to the | the wonted ardor of my manner, and instead of that | tired of me; you feel that I do not suit your ideal | and the Ixion like delusion with which I had so of- the Ea 
exclusion of one that would secure to her affluence, | blessed thoughtlessness, that Elysian credulity, with | notions. You thought me all perfect when you de- | ten wooed adeity and clasped a cloud. My history 
respectability—astation, anda name. I was struck | which lovers should give themselves up to the trans- | signed me for your victim; but now that you think | with Julia made a principal part of these medita- fesse 
by thisappeal. The widow was, like most of her | port of the hour, and imagine that each is the centre | something is to be sacrificed on your part, you think | tions; her image returned to me irresistibly, and “TT 
ine, a shrewd and worldly woman enough: she | of all perfection, I became restless and vigilant—for | only of that paltry sacrifice, and demand of me an{ with renewed charms. In vain I endeavored to re- tunity | 
followed up the advantage she had gained; and at | ever sifting motives, and diving deeper than the | impossible perfection in return!’ cur to those feelings of self-acquittal and of gratula- emis 
length emboldened by my silence, and depending | sweet surface of the present time. My mindthus| ‘There was so much truth in this reproach that it | tion, which a few hours ago had actuated me; my [ee is 
tly on my evident passion for Julia, she threw | influenced—the delusion that conceals all faults and | stung me to the quick. It was indelicate, perhaps, | heart was softened, and my memory refused to re- of grou 
out a pretty broad hint that the only way to finish the | uncongenialities gradually evapurated—I noted a| in Julia to use it—it was certainly unwise, call all harsher retrospection—her love, her inno- a fortif 
dispute was to marry Julia myself. ow, if there | thousand things in Julia that made me start at the lturned pale with anger. cence only obtraded themselves upon me, and I Seal 
be any propensity common to a sensible man of the | notion of seeing her become my wife. Solongas| ‘* Madam,”I began, with the courtesy which con- | sighed to think that perhaps by this time she was ir- Marsh: 
world, it issuspicion. I immediately suspected that | marriage had not entered into my views—so long | veys all reproach. revocably another’s. Iretraced my steps, and was Noyon 
I was to be ‘taken in.” Could Julia connive at | those taults had not touched me—had passed un-} ‘* Madam!” repeated Julia, turning round—her | now at the end of the bridge, when, just by the stairs I haste 
this? Had her reserve so great, yet her love so ac- | heeded;—I saw her now with other eyes, When I | lips parted—her eyes flashing through her tears—| I perceived acrowd, and heard a vague and gather- amine 
knowledged, been lures to fascinate me into the snare? sought in her love and beauty alone, I was contented | alarm—grief—but also indignation quivering in every | ing clamour. A secret impulse hurried me to the eoner, 
I did not yield to the suspicion, but, somehow or | to ask no more. At present I sought more; she was | muscle—*‘‘ Is it come to this’ —Go!—Let us part— | place, | heard a police-man speaking with the eager- counte: 
other, it remained half unconsciously on my mind. | to become the companion of a life, and I was alarm-| my love ceases since I see yours is over! Were | ness which characterizes the excitement of narration. to me: 
So t was my love for Julia that, had it been less | ed—nay, I exaggerated the petty causes of my dis- | you twice as wealthy—twice as proud—I would not| “My suspseions were aroused,” quoth he, “as I Sir, wi 
nly formed, I might have sacrificed all, and | pleasure; an elegance of expression—a negligence of | humble myself to be beholden to your justice instead | passed and saw a female standing by the bridge. So, teem w 
“aarried her; but in sudden passions there is no es- | conventional forms—fretted and irritated me in her| of your affection—Rather—rather—oh, God!—ra- | you see, I kept loitering there, and a minute after I Polign: 
soem. You are ashamed, you are afraid of indulging | far more than they would have done in one of my | ther would I have sacrificed myself—given up all to | went gently up, and I-heard the young woman groan; me pos 
them to their full extent;—you feel that as yet you are | own station. you—than accept one advantage from the man who | and she turned round asl came up, for I frightened now [ | 
the dupe, if not of others, at least of your own senses, | - When love first becomes reasonable it soon after- | considers it an honour—Let us part.” her; and [ never shall forget her face,—it was so The 
and the very knowledge of the excess of your passion | wards grows unjust. I did not scruple to communi-| Julia had evidently conceived the word I had used | wo-begone,—and yet she was so yonng and hand- | § ~~ than th. 
puts you on your guard, lest you should be betray-4 cate to Julia all the little occurrences of the day, or | in cold and bitter respect, as an ms | on her station | some. And so, you see, I spoke to her,andI said, | 7 to quit 
ed by it. I said nothing in answer to the widow's | little points in her manner, that had annoyed me;— as well as a proof of coldness; but 1 did not stop to | says I, ‘Young woman, what do you dohereatthis | guide t 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


hour?’ and she said, ‘1 am waiting for a boat: I ex 

pect my mother from Richmond.’ And somehow or 
other, few foolish enough to believe what she said 
—she looked so quiet and respectable like;—and I 
went away, you understand; and in about a minute 
after (for 1 kept near the spot) I heard a heavy splash 
in the water,and then l knew what it all was. Iranup, 
and [just saw her once rise; and so, as I could not 
swim, I gave the alarm, and we got the boat—but it 
was too late.” 

‘Poor girl!” lisped an old coster-woman; dare 
say she was crossed in love.” 

‘*W hat is this?” said I, mixing with the crowd. 

«A young woman as has drowned herself, Sir.” 

*““Where? Ido not see the body.” 

‘It be taken to the watch-house, and the doctors 
are trying to recover it.” 

A horrible idea had crossed my mind; unfounded, 
improbale as it seemed, | felt as if compelled to con- 
firm or remove it. I made the policeman go with me 
to the watch-house; I pushed away the crowd—I ap- 
proached the body. Oh, God!—that white face— 
the heavy dripping.hair the swollen form—and all 
that decent and muiden beauty, with the coarse cover 
half thrown’over it!—and the unsympathizing sur- 
geons standing by! and the unfamiliar faces of the 
women! what a scene! what a death bed? Julia, Ju- 
lia! thou art avenged! WR 

it was her, then, whom I beheld; her, the victim 
—the self destroyer, I hurry over the awful record. 
Iam writing my own condemnation—stamping my 
own curse. ‘They found upon the coepse, a letter;. 
drenched as it was, | yet could decipher its charac- 
ters—it was tome. Jt ran thus: 

‘¢] believe now that I have been much to blame; 
for 1am writing calmly, with a fixed determiation 
not to live; and [see how much I have thrown away 
the love you once gave me. Yet I have loved you 
always—how dearly I never told you, and never can 
tell! But when you seemed to think so much of 
your—what shall | say’—our condescension in mar- 
rying—perhaps loving—me, it maddened me to the 
brain; and though 1 would have given worlds to 
please you, I could not bear to see the difference in 
your manner, after you came to see me daily, and to 
think of me asa woman ought to. be thought of; and 
this, I know, made me seem cross and peevish, and 
unamiable—but I could not help it—and so you ceas- 
ed tolove me; and I felt that, and longed madly to 
release you fiom a tie you repented, ‘The moment 
came for me to do so and—we parted. Then you 
wrote to me, anc my sister made me see in the let- 
ter what, perhaps, you did not intend; but, indeed, I 
was only sensible to the thought that I had lost you 
for ever, and that you scorned me. And then my 
vanity was roused,—and I knew you still loved me, 
andl fancied I could revenge myself upou you by 
marrying another. But whenI came to see, and 
meet, and smile upon that other,—and feel the day 
appreach,—and to reflect that you had been all in all 
to me,—and that 1 was about to pass my whole life 
with one I loathed, after having loved so well and so 
entirely,—1 felt I had reckoned too much on my own 
strength, and that I could not sustain my courage any 
longer. Nothing is left to me in life; the anguish 1} 
sufler is intolerable; and I have at length made up 
my mind to die. But think not I ama poor love 
sick girl only. Iam more—I am still a revengeful 
woman. You have deserted me, and I know myself 
to blame; but] cannot bear that you should forget and 
despise me, as you would if I were tomarry. Iam 
about to force you to remember me for ever—to be 
sorry for me—to forgive me—to love me better than 

ou have done yet, even when you loved me most. 

tisin this that I shall be revenged?” 

And this wild turmoil of contending feelings, the 
pride of womanhood wres'ling with the softness— 
forgiveness with revenge--high emotions with err- 
ing principles—agony, led on to death by one hope 
tobe remembered and deplored;—with this con- 
test at thy heart, didst thou go down to thy watery 

rave! 

. What must have passed within thee in those brief 
and terrible moments, wben thou stoodest by the 
dark waters—hesitating—-lingering—-fearing—yet 
resolved! And I was near thee in that hour, and knew 
thee not—at hend, and saved not. Oh! bitter was the 
nevenge—lasting is the remembrance! Henceforth, 


1 ask no more of Human Affections; I stand alone on 
the Earth! 


COUNT PEYRONNET. 

From M. L’Advocat’s Book of the Hundred and One. 
**The little town of Ham, which I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing next day, as lagain went to get my 
rmission countersigned by the commissary of po- 
ice, is surrounded by ditebes, and is built on a spot 
of ground more elevated than that around it. Being 
a fortified town, it became in 1816 the prison of the 
brave Marshal Moncey, who refused to be one of 
Marshal Ney’s judges. It has three gates, the Porte 
Noyon, the Porte St. Quentin, and the Porte La Fere. 
I hastened to the Castle, which 1 was curious to ex- 
amine before I was admitted to the illustrious pri- 
soner. I was again obliged to get my permission 
countersigned by the Commandant Delpire, who said 
to me: * You, no doubt, thought I was upon my trial, 
Sir, when you left Paris, where the public journals 
teem with accoants of the pretended escape of Prince 
Polignac?? | replied, that if the fact had seemed to 
me possible at Paris, it appeared to me impossible 

now I was at Ham. 

The Commandant Delpire is more of a prisoner 
than the prisoners themselves. Unable fora moment 
to quit his military station, he obligingly gave me a 
guide to show me the castle and the tower of the Con- 


stable Saint-Pol. It was M. Renard who acted as my 
cicerone. He carried with him two lanterns to en- 
able me (to view the curiosities of this dreary struc- 
ture; and I cannot but bear witness to the accuracy 
of Count Peyronnet’s description of the tower, al- 
though the Count had never seen it. On reaching 
the summit, I perceived that workmen were employ- 
ed in strengthening the fortifications of the castle; and 

ascertained that the platform upon which the pri- 
soners walk is sixty feet above the level of the soil, 

M. Renard pointed out to me the apartment inhabit- 
ed by Captain Chaumarais, who commanded the 
Medusa frigate, and who expiated in this castle the 
loss of his ship and part of her crew. From this 
spot I could see a guard house newly erected on the 
further bank of the canal of Picardy, for the pur- 
pose, I suppose, of observing the prisoners when 
they walked upon the platform. 

‘Twelve had scarcely done striking ere I had entered 
the prison. 1 found the Count rather unwell, from 
a cold he had caught during the night. I expressed 
my surprise at a complaint rather extraordinary, 1 
should have thought, trom his mode of life. ‘1 have 
been imprudent, my dear Sir,’ he replied; ‘ I seldom 
g0 out, as you know: but last night 1 took a fancy to 
see Mf new opera, and I came home rather later than 
usual,’ 

* Alas! Monsieur le Comte,’ I exclaimed, ‘where 
do you find courage to make a jest of misfortune like 
yours?’ 

_ I confess that in the hope of completing the mate- 
rials of contemporary history, which I have long been 
collecting, [ was anxious to Ascertain the circum- 
stances which brought the Count into office a second 
time. Since 1 had been able to appreciate his mind, 
the solution of this question seemed to me more im- 
periously necessary. It was a fatality for which I 
could not account, and I wanted to understand how 
such intellectual superiority could beallied toso un- 
accountable a want of foresight. ‘The information 
which I received from his lips, and which he has now 
no motive for concealing, (for if he had, it may na- 
turally be supposed that it would not appear here, ) | 
shall now give it with the strictest fidelity, though 
divested of the charm it will have when stated in his 
own powerful language. WhatI here write is noe 
thing more than the notes which I inade on leaving 
him, in the same rude state as they were first pen- 
ned. Were l to attempt to imitate Count Peyron- 
net’s language, I should be fearful of diminishing 
its effect; and he who has heard the Count must have 
no small share of vanity to attempt to write as he 
speaks, 

The Marquis de D—— had for several days been 
negotiating the Count’s return to office. The nego- 
tiation was nearly brought to a close, when one Gay 
Prince Polignac, being more freely.communicative 
than usual, announced certain political combinations 
which had never before been brought upon the tapis.. 
In consequence of this, the Prince could only obtain 
from the Count a promise not to be hostile to his ad- 
ministration, but at the same time a decided refusal 
to become a member of it. He took leave of the 
Prince, whom he informed that he intended to leave 
Paris the next day with his daughter for Montfer- 
rand, where he should remain until the opening of 
the session. ‘The Prince then said— 

‘I forgot to tell you, Monsieur le Comte, that the 
King expects you at five this evening.’ 

‘] cannot possibly wait upon his Majesty,’ the 
Count replied, ‘for the hour is past, and this is no 
doubt the best excuse I could offer.? Two hours 
after, the Count received a note from the Prince, 
who explicitly abandoned his projected combinations, 
and in the course of the evening another note from 
the King, requesting his immediate attendance at St. 
Cloud, He obeyed—and his destiny was sealed. 

This topic led us to the events of July; and the 
Count informed me that on the 30th he left Trianon 
with a gentleman of the bed-chamber, in one of the 
King’s carriages, to go to Rambouillet; that on his 
arrival there, he refused to enter the palace, but 
continued his journey on foot, in dress shoes and silk 
stockings, with the resolution of going to Chartres, 
and waiting for the King, who, accorcing to the re- 
port, was to go there with the army. 

‘Can you not imagine,’ he said, ‘my agony when 
I found myself alone, in the middle of the night, | 
seated under a tree, a prey to the most painful re- 
flections?? 

Yes! I could readily imagine the feelings which 
must have oppressed such a traveller, wandering at 
night on foot with a staff in his hand; be who, five 
days before, had been the most able minister of one 
of the most powerful monarchs in Europe, 

‘It was not enly that,’ he continued, replying with 
a smile to my thoughts, which I had not uttered; 
‘but being, as you may well suppose, a little absent, 
I mistook the road, and after wandering two leagues 
and a half out of my way, found myself, at daybreak, 
no further than Maintenon, where | felt it necessary 
to rest a little, whilst I waited for the news of the 
army. After waiting a long time, I know not whe- 
ther it were an illusion or a dream, but I fancied I 
heard the sound of trumpets, sometimes distinctly 
uudible, and then it would cease, which I attributed 
to the inequalities of the road. I at length heard it 
no more, and with it went my hopes of seeing the 
vanguard arrive. I then resumed my staff and my 
journey, in order to reach the Prefecture of Char- 
tres at an early hour.’ 

The Prefect was, however, gone; an insurrection 
had overthrown the white flag; and the Count found 
the monarchy of Charles X. dead at Chartres as it 
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Thus was the last hope destroyed, which had kept | prisoner spoke, his imperturbable coolness, which he 
up his spirits till then. ‘One step more,’ he said, ‘a | lost not a single instant, the expression of babitual 


single step, and I should have fallen to the ground. 


>} calmness upon his mild and dignified countenance, 


‘The Count applied to the first person he saw be- | and the apparent regularity of his passport, contributed 


longing to the Prefecture, then almost deserted, and 


in which he had hoped to find a friend. 


water, and a place to sleep in, for | am dying with 


hunger and fatigue.? He had taken only three 


to dissipate this suspicion, and he was on the point 


| ‘I have | of being released. ‘They had even began to offer him 
come,’ said he, ‘in the hope that the Prefect, with | an apology for his detention, 


whom 1 am well acquainted, would be still here, 
and I find him gone. for God’s sake, give me bread, 


Several persons who 
pretended to know the ministers, did not recognise 
him, and the Count is persuaded, that they purposely 
1 | avoided doing so. The persons who kept him in da- 

rance, were only waiting for the dispersion of the 


glasses of iced water for the last two days. He was | crowd, in order to allow him to continue his journey, 


succoured without being known. 


Bread, strawber- 


when an individual asked to see him. The unknown, 


ries, and a little wine were set before him; his bleed- | on entering, looked steadfastly at him, then turnin 


ing feet were washed, and he was put to bed. 


The 
man whom a king had supplicated a few months be- 


to the officer who commanded, said, ‘ Itis not M. de 
Polignac, but M. de Peyronnet.’? Thus was the ques- 


fore, was DOW receiving the eleemosynary succour of | tion solved, 


thing? 


He had scarcely slept three hours when an officer | nothing but the dignity of misfortune, 
was announced. An officer! and inquiring too for | vivacity. 


a menial, Is not history a sublime and terrible 


To a man of the Count’s character, reserve was D0 
longer becoming under circumstances which left him 


He rose with 


‘Enough, gentlemen!” said he. ‘I will 


the fugitive stranger, in a town, where the white flag | no longer dissemble, for it is not in my nature to do 


no longer existed! A man must himself have been | so. 


fam Count Peyronnet, the Minister of a Ki 


pursued by the fury of party hostility, to appreciate | of France.? Then addressing his informer, he adde 


such an awakening. ‘The officer had heard of an un- 
This alone 
He came to offer 
counsel, a place of refuge, and such pecuniary assist- 


fortunate man who wanted an asylum, 
had brought him to the Count. 


ance, perhaps, as his limited fortune enabled him to 


this was all he knew of the Count. 


. iM pardon you, sir; may you be more fortunate than 


These few words profoundly affected the guards 
who surrounded him; for between noble minds there 
are points of sympathy, before which all party preju- 


bestow upon an unfortunate fellow-creature,—for | dices vanish. ‘The numerous witnesses of this scene 


declared spontaneously, upon their honour, that they 


Count Peyronnet, after listening to his generous | would not disclose the prisoner’s name to the multi- 


offer, said, ‘It is necessary that you should first know 
who Iam, before you perform an act of benevolence 
that might involve you in difficulties. 1am not in 
the habit of doubting the honour of a man who wears 
a sword, and my secret is safe in the bosom of a 
French officer. But your zeal in my behalf is not 
without danger for yourself. My name is Peyronnet.’ 

The officer pressed the hands and knees of the 
Count, and replied, ‘ It is well; only time presses, 
and, lam determined to save you.’ 
The secret was communicated to a worthy lady, 
and she prepared, with her own hands, a dinner, of 
which the Count was sadly in need. In the evening 
a carriage was procured, and by another special grace 
of Providence, a blank passport was obtained, which 
he filled up himself, after carefully studying the sig- 
nature of the name he had assumed, which signature 
he wrote upon a piece of paper and concealed in his 
most secret pocket; surprised, no doubt, and laugh- 
ing at the thought that a forgery might be innocent, 
even when committed by one who had presided over 
the Courts of Justice. At nine o’clock, the officer 
and the lady, who had divided between them the at- 
tentions of which, during the day, the Count was the 
object, led him out of the town! An incident, how- 
ever, nearly frustrated the execution of their project. 
The key of the house in which the carriage purcha- 
sed for Count Peyronnet had been placed, was not 
sufficient to open the door, for a large padlock had 
been put upon it besides the ordinary lock; and it 
was not without fear of discovery that this padlock 
was broken to pieces to get at the vehicle. A quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards, the Count took leave of his 
liberators with teers in his eyes; and tears were also 
in his eyes when he related these facts, 

We then came to the facts connected with his ar- 
rest, which would not, perhaps, have taken place, but 
for an act of kindness on his part. He had scarcely 
been an hour on his journey, when a man mounted 
on arestive horse, begged him to give him a seat in 
his carriage to the next stage. ‘The stranger was a 
commercial traveller, who had been delayed on the 
road, and considered himself a ruined man if he did 
not reach Bordeaux by a given time. ‘Touched wiih 
compassion, the Count granted his request, insisted 
on not leaving him at the stage where the traveller 
wanted to take leave of him, and they proceeded to- 
gether as far as the top of the hill leading to Tours, 
whence they perceived a great crowd of peopie filling 
the long street, which is seen from thenes to extend 
to the foot of the opposite hill. The Count deemed 
it prudent to go through this crowd on fvot, in order 
to give less cause for suspicion, and under the very 
plausible pretence of wishing to relieve his limbs by a 
little exercise, he got out of the carriage, and walked 
with assurance into the midst of the mob, excited by 
the events which had just occurred at Paris. He had 
already passed through it, had spoken to several scn- 
tinels, aud was close to the gate of the town, where he 
was to resume his place in the carriage, when he heard 
some troopers belonging to the garde natianale eall 
out tohim stop. Although they were riding after 
him, he neither inereased nor diminished bis pace, 
but walked on with the apparent carelessness of one 
who did not imagine they were addressing him. He 
was soon overtaken. His companion, stopped by the 
crowd, had not concealed that he was not trayelling 
alone. The Count would have been saved, had his 
companion employed an innoceut deception,in which 
his profession and the papers about him would have 
borne him out; and he, doubtless, would have done so, 
had he known a secret which, by an excess of pru- 
dence, had been kept from him. The curiosity of 
the agitated populace was then directed towards the 
absent traveller, whom the garde nationale a cheval 
had just apprehended, and taken to the Hotel de Ville, 
where thirty men guarded him, watching his every 
motion. - 

There was shortly but one ery in the town. The 
mysterious stranger who had left his chaise to go 
through a city whose streets were crowded witha tu- 
multuous populace, could be no other than Polignac 


was at Paris, 


tude, still formidable out of doors; for the Count 
would have been butchered in the street had his name 
been known. This secret entrusted to so many men 
who cunsidered the Count an enemy, was religiously 
kept by all; and twenty-four hours had elapsed, and 
the popular agitation entirely subsided, ere it was 
discovered that the traveller arresied on the highway 
was Count Peyronnet. 

_ Atthe period of the Count’s arrest, the public 
Journals stated that the individual who had denounced 
him was a public functionary whom he had dismiss- 
ed. Itis doubtful whether such a motive could ex- 
cuse such an act in the eyes of a nation who have al- 
ways looked with horror and loathing upon such be- 
trayals. Unfortunately, however, for the informer, 
even thisexcuse is wanting. Having been dismiss- 
ed by M. de Serres after twenty years of service, 
he knew Count Peyronnet, from the circumstance of 
the latter having obtained an appointment for him, 
in order to give him an opportunity of completing 
his thirty years of service, and thereby becoming en- 
titled to the superannuation pension, This period 
had arrived, and the Count had ‘got the pension fix- 
ed at the Aighest rate. This man had therefore 
seen Count Peyronnet, and could truly affirm, ‘ This 
is the man!’ 

‘Thank God!’ said the Count, ‘men inthe gross 
are not to be judged by such actions. He whom 1 
have just mentioned, hada secretary who afterwards 
became mine for ashort period, aad whom I after- 
wards appointed to the office of registrar. This 
man’s heart was pure and generous. He seemed to 
become attached to me in proportion as my misfore 
tunes bore me down. He offered me all he pos- 
sessed when I was brought to t#ial; and you well” 
know under what chance of Jjfe or death. He re- 
newed this offer during my last illness, when he 
feared that the wreck of my fortune would not su 
ply the wants of my state of sickness. Friendshipf 
such as this compensates, as you must admit, for 
much ingratitude!” 

I cannot-describe the emotion expressed in his fea- 
tures and voice as he said this. Yes, I could well 
understand such compensation—I was going to say 
such happiness; for during the ten hours conversation 

L had with him, he had only complained once, and 
that too without rancour or bitterness. It was I, per- 
haps, who, in my soul, and unconsciously, seemed to 
accuse mankind, whilst he in some measure seemed 
eager to be their champion!—he, a prisoner for life! 

* The clock struck five. M. Jules de Resseguier, 
whom I had again met in the Count’s prison, was, 
like ine, about to take leave of him, when after eon- 
ducting us to the door, he said, as he embraced us, 
‘I confess that for the two last days I have not been 

a prisoner!? 

This is what occurred during my visit of gratitude 
to a prisoner at the castle of Ham. I have been un- 
able to resist the desire of laying the above facts be- 
fore the public; for they seem to me sabjects of pow- 
erful interest in the history of oarown times. Can 

[ ever forget that not one among our illustrious lite- 
rati and politicians has failed to answer when I have 
invoked his name?—and can the readers of the ‘ Li- 
vre des Cent-et-Un’ take offence that I should for a 
moment have become the courtier of misfortune? 


From a Foreign Journal. 


THE AIGULETS OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
A SECRET ANECDOTE. 
The annals of gallantry and even romantic fiction, 


|have opened few scenes more strangely magnificent 


than some of the incidents which mark the rapid but 
splendid career of that famous Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was the idle minister of (wo mon- 
archs, and the victim of favoritism. __ 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his short em- 
bassy in France, he dared to become an impassioned 
lover of Anne of Austria, the consort of Louis the 
Thirteenth. The mysterious interview in the garden 
at Amiens, is mystically revealed in the verses of 
Voiture, for poets are great tattlers in the history of 


or Peyronnet. But the assurance with which the 


love affairs. The Queen, everarecfined coquette, 
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was herself seduced by Buckingham’s personal fasci- 
nation. Deeply enamored of the peeless English- 
man, she ventured to give an evidence of her devo- 
tion of a very extraordinary nature. The rival ot 
Buckingham, both in love and politics, the subdolous 
Richelieu, flattered his vengeance that, by a bold 
stroke, he would have been enabled to have exposed 
this testimony of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the 
luckless monarch, who was already kindled by inex- 
tinguishable jealousies. Richelieu’s extraordinary 
attempt seems to have led to circumstances on the 
part of Buckingham which may almost render the 
tale incredible; but when a minister of state degene- 
rates into a romantic lover, and the honour of the 
dame de ses pensees is in jeopardy, we must recollect 
that it requires little exertion to set in motion all the 
sources of power, and the whole machinery of the 
state. The particulars which we are about to relate 
are strange, but appear authentic; for they are con- 
firmed by a positive assertion in the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Rochefoucauld. ‘The romantic incident 
which has been preserved by a French manuscript, 
is not indeed to be found among writers of secret 
memoirs in our own country, where indeed the se- 
erct must have been confined to the two personages, 
neither of whom would willingly have revealed it to 
he other; but this did not happen atthe Court of the 
Louvre, where it not only excited a deeper interest 
than at the Court of St. James, but involved the fate, 
and baffled the designs, of the highest personages 
who were the actors in this little drama. 

The French monarch had presented his Queen 
with an uncommon present, whose fashion and nov- 
elty at the time were considered as the most beautiful 
ornament worn, It was what the French term des 
ferrets @aiguillettes de diamans,—aiguilets or points 
tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day was a 
festival. Richelieu gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment at thegardens of Ruel, the most beautiful in 
France; the nobility prided themselves on their sup- 
pers, their balls, their conserts and their masque- 
rades. Buckingham danced with all his pecuiiar 
graces; the Queen honoured him as her partner in 
what is called a ‘counter dance,” (or as we com- 
monly call it, a country dance.) ‘* And in this En- 
glish dance, opportunities are continually occurring 
to approach one another, to give and to cross their 
hands, the eyes, the gestures, timidity or boldness, 
and a thousand indescribable things are too intelli- 
gible, though they pass amidst the silence in which 
such spectacles are performed, out of respect to the 
public.” This Frenchman describes our obsolete 
country dances to have been as dangerous as were 
waltzes on their first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what was pass- 

ing; the Countess of Lanoy gave him an account 
of every thing her prying eyes could discover. Un- 
der the specious title of Dame d’Honneur our Kings 
have found means to place near their Queens a per- 
petual surveillance. But as the Superintendent of 
the Royal House has private entrees de cabine? at all 
times, which are not the privilege ot the Dames 
d’Honneur, Madame de Chevreuse passed whole 
hours alone with the Queen, and the Cardinal, how- 
ever well informed gf the exterior, was very litle 
of what passed between the Queen and her friend. 
The French Minister » Need Buckingham to close 
the negociation of the marriage of Henrietta, but 
¥illiers had no desire to quit the French Court, al- 
ways finding some occasion for delay. At length the 
ceremony was performed, with great splendour. In 
all that had hitherto passed, the Queen had received 
from Buckingham many proofs of his lively but re- 
spectful passion. She certainly was not insensible 
to love, and if she really caught the flame which she 
had herself lighted up, and that Buckingham depart- 
ed with all the honourable treatment which a stran- 
ger caa receive froin a great Court, he was allow- 
ed to recross the seas without any other fruiis 
of his love than that of having been listened to with 
favour. 

There was one indiscretion which escaped from 
the Queen. Onthe evening of Buckingham’s de- 
parture, she sent the Duke secretly by Madame de 
Chevreuse, the gift she bad received from her royal 
consort, the aigulets tagged with diamonds; and this 
present, which might have been considered a mark 
of the magnificence of the Queen, became, by the 
circumstance of the gift, and the pleasure of the 
po | an act of delicate gallantry which charm- 

the English Duke, and sent him home a happy 
man 


During the journey of Buckingham, the Countess 
of Clarik, (probably the Countess of Carlisle, for 
Frenchmen generally spell our uames by their ear, 
which is very bad,) somewhat in pique at what she 
had heard of the infidelities of her straying admirer, 
had found out a secret way to correspoud with Riche- 

lieu, whoon his part, had not omitted anything which 
tended to inflame the English Countess. This great 


his return, she should observe in his dress aiguilets 
tagged with diamonds, that she would contrive to cut 
otf two or three, and despatch these to him, Buck- 
ingham was too feeble to resist the studied seductions 
of his old friend; and the Countess found no difli- 
culty in accomplishing her task. Ata ball at Wind- 
sor Castle, Buckingham appeared in a black velvet 
suit, with a gold embroidery; a scart was flung over 
his shoulder, and from a knot of blue ribbons hung 
twelve aiguilets tagged with diamonds, flaming their 
hues on the surface on which they played. When 
Buckingham had retired from the ball, his valets de 
chambre perceived that two of the twelve aiguilets 
were missing; aud they convinced him that they had 
not been dropped by any aceident, but had positively 
been cut off. ‘There was something in his recollec- 
tion of that evening, which bred a suspicion. He 
felt conscious that whoever had done this had some 
latent motive. The secret history of these diamond 
aiguilets could only be known to their wearer, yet, 
notwithstanding, and as it were by intuition, he 
thought that the honor of the royal giver might, in 
some mode or other, be concerned in possessing 
these twelve aiguilets entire. He decided that, not- 
withstanding the artifice of the cunning purloiner, 
he would prevent any design, if there were any, of 
the enemies of the Queen that the number should 
not be diminished. With his extraordinary rapidity 
of conception, Buckingham struck out a gigantic 
scheme, which no one less than a Minister ot State 
and the most romantic lover could have executed.— 
Early in the morning, couriers were despatched to 
close the ports, and neither the packet boat with the 
mail, nor any vessel sailing for France, suffered to 
depart. At that moment, when the Rochellers were 
waiting for the promised reinforcements from Eng- 
land, an universal panic struck both nations, and war 
seemed on the point of declaration. However, this 
sudden cessation of national intercourse was only to 
gain a single day, that his celebrated jeweller might, 
at any cost, and with all his skill, procure aiguilets 
tagged with diamonds, of the same size and appear- 
ance of the remaining ten. 

Whatcannot such a man and such meanseffect? The 
work was finished; and on the following day France 
and England were at peace. ‘I'he ports were re- 
opened, and Buckingham despatched a secret mes- 
senger to France, who conveyed the twelve aigulets 
tagged with diamonds to the handsof Madame de 
Chevreuse. He acquainted her with his recent ad- 
venture, and communi¢ated his suspicions of the 
countess of Clarik, who was frequently by his side 
during the ball, and with whom he had danced. He 
requested the Queen would receive back what he 
himself valued most, lest any concealed mystery 
should prove ruinous to her quiet. ‘The precaution 
was not useless; for as soon as Richelieu had receiv- 
edi the two tags sent him by the Countess of Clarik, 
this Minister, who was trying to ruin the Queen in 
the King’s favour, and the royal jealousy had already 
broken out on her intercourse with Buckingham, now 
hit on what he had concluded to be acertain triumph. 
He put it in to the King’s head to request the Queen 
would dress herself more frequently with the dia- 
mond aigulets, for that he had been secretly infor- 
med that she had valued his present so lighily as to 
have given it away, or had sold them, for that an 
English jeweller had offered to sell him two of these 
aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on him- 
self. The Queen, affecting no surprise, with appa- 
rent simplicity commanded instantly that her casket 
should be brought, and opened by the King. He had 
the satisfaction of counting the twelve aigulets tag- 
ged with diamonds, and seeing the Queen more beau- 
tiful than ever by wearing the gift on that day. Her 
Majesty had also the satisfaction of learning that the 
King severly reprimanded Richelieu for his perpet- 
ual suspicions and his false intelligence; and Riche- 
lieu doubtless must have astonished the Countess of 
Clarik, by return of post, in expressing his indigna- 
tion at being so inconceivably mystified. 


Suicide. —Another painfl case of suicide occurred 
in this city yesterday afternoon. Mv, Samuel] Noyes, 
a Grocer, who resided in Portland street, and kept 
a shop at the corner of Hanover and Elm streets, 
hung himself with a handkercief to the’bed post in 
his chamber, while all the members of his family 
were gone to church in the afternoon. He dined 
with his family, and nothing unusual was observed 
in his conduct. He went out of the house with his 
wife and daughter, as they went to church, but im- 
mediately returned, and was observed from the op- 
posite house to lock the door and gate, and to close 
the shutters of his chamber. When his son and 
other members of the family returned the door and 
gate were found locked, and it was necessary to enter 
the house through a window. On entering the cham- 
ber his body was found suspended as above mention- 
ed, and he was quite dead. Prince Snow, Esq. the 


Minister was well known for multiplying all sorts of | Coroner, was called, and an inquest was held on the 


means to gain intelligence from all the Courts in Eu- 


body, whose verdict was in conformity with the above 


rope; his industry never slumbered, and his treasure, facts. The deceased was a man highly respected, 


was never spared. ‘The preseat which the Queen 
had made of her aiguilets tagged with diamonts bad 
notescaped the vigilant eyes of the Dame d’Honneur, 
and the secret had reached Richelieu. This Minister 
had long watched his opportunity to ruin the Queen 
in the mind of the King, over whom, indeed, he him- 


self exercised the greatest authority, but which some- 
Richelieu wrote 
her to renew her 
intimacy with Buckingham, and if, in any of the ap- 


times was balanced by the Queen. 
to the Countess of Clarik, desirin 


and no cause has been assigned for the perpetration 
of this act except-the embarrassment which the de- 
ceased has sutlered in his business,— Bost. Pat. 


Population of New Bedford.—The present popu- 
lation of this town, as appears by a statement su 
mitted at the annual town meeting on Saturday, by 
the School District Committee, amounts to 9260; 
showing ap increase since the Census of 1830, of 
1768. By the Census of 1820, the entire population 


proaching entertainments which would take place on 


was only 3947.—V. Bed, Merc. 
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HALL OF INDUSTRY, 

Solicitous to witness the products of the talent of 
our countrymen in every department of literature and 
the Fine Arts, and not less in trade and manufacto- 
ries, we were prevailed upon to visit yesterday the 
‘Hall of Industry,’ at the north-west corner of Ches- 
nut and Fifth streets. Here the whole process of 
spinning and weaving is developed, from the ele- 
mentary process of carding, to the intertexture of 
cotton and cloth—the whole being performed by 
dogs. The exhibition is well worthy the inspection 
of the tasteful and curious; and the ladies of our city 
in particular cannot but feel an agreeable surprise at 
such a simplification of the manufacture of much of 
their wearing apparel. 


FRENCH NETTING AND RUSSIAN 
BRAIDING. 

In the same perambulation, we strolled into that 
unjustly neglected place, the Arcadef and were 
plesSed to see ina store (we believe No. 9) extraor- 
dinary specimens of French Netting and Russian 
Braiding. The articles appear neat and unique, and 
are more elegantly simple than any thing of the 
kind we had met with before. We recommend 
them to every young lady pretending to taste or as- 
piring to fashion. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
A friend at New York informs us that Signora 


Pedrotti, Montressor and Fornasari, of the Italian 
Troupe, have engaged the Bowery Theatre for five 
weeks, with a view of giviag a series of eleven re- 
presentations, exclusive of benefits. They intend to 
charge $1 50 for the boxes, $1 for the pit, and 50 
cents for the gallery. 


We mentioned yesterday, that Messrs. Key & 
Biddle had just issued, in two neat volumes, the en- 
tertaining work that has been so favourably received 
in London, the *‘Life of a Sailor.” We have since 
received a copy of the same work from the press of 
the Harpers, of New York, and as two publishers 
have selected it as worthy the perusal of Ame- 
rican readers, it may be estimated as some- 
thing superior. We have only had leisure to look 
over a few of its pages, and although much disposed 
to make one or two extracts, our limits forbid. The 
London Spectator pronounces it a ‘made book,’ but 
says the manufacturer was in possession of ample 
materials, and has not been unskilful in working 
them up. We shall find space for extracts hereaf- 
ter. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just pub- 
lished a new novel, **Eben Erskine, or the Travel- 
ler,” from the pen of Joun Gatrt, Esq. author of 
Laurie Todd, &c. The hero, says the author in his 
preface, is an attempt to embody a character, some- 
times met with, but not very commom. He con- 
tinues,—‘* I have also endeavoured to place him in 
circumstances calculated to make the feelings and 
predilections of sueh a person most effectual in exhi- 
bition, united with a substratum of descriptions 
which should entitle the book to more regard than if 
I had drawn merely from the imagination.” Galt’s 
works are well known and much admired. The 
present publication is equal to any of its predeces- 
sors, and will afford instruction as well as entertain- 
ment in the reading. J 


NEW PUBLICATIONS—THE BOOK OF 
BEAU 

The American publishers have become unusually 
enterprising of late. Scarcely a day elapses but we 
receive half adozen new works, through the kindness 
of the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia booksel- 
lers, most of them meritorious and valuable. We 
regret that our limits, and the many calls upon our 
time, prevent us noticing them all as they deserve.— 
We endeavour, however, to give a hasty notice of 
each, in order tointroduce it properly to public atten- 
tion; and if our criticisms are not-so astute and cor 


b- | rect as they should be; those disposed to find fault, 


should remember that it is impossible for an editor 
to read half a dozen volumes each day, in-addition to 
his other numerous avocations. We leave it to the 
Monthlies and Quarterlies to give detailed and ela- 


| borate criticisms. Daily journalists cannot be exe 


pected to do more than take a hasty glance through 
the pages of new works, listen to the opinions of 
their literary friends who have read them, and scrib- 


ble off a hasty paragrapb as to their character and 
composition, 

One of the neatest publications of the day is thay 
which heads this article—the Book of Beauty—just 
issued by Messrs. Carey & Hart. It is a single vo- 
lume, is dedicated to E, L. Bulwer, the author-of 
Pelham, and contains seventeen tales from the pen 
of L. E, L. (Miss Lanaon.) All of them possess 
merit—many of them are sketched with power, and 
are imbued with the deepest interest. The work as 
published in London, was splendidly got up, and sold 
for aguinea acopy. The American publishers is- 
sued itat a dollar per copy. The titles of the tales 
are, the Enchantress, the Mask, Leonora, the Talis- 
man, the Choice, Madeline, the Knife, Belinda, 
Gulnare, Theresa, Meditation, Geraldine, Rebecca, 
Experiments, An Evening of Lucy Ashton’8, and the 
Last of the Aubys. We shall as soon as the oppor- 
tunity occurs, transfer one of two of the best to our 
first page. In the meantime, we invite the ladies 
especially to call and look at the neat volume at Cas 
rey & Hart’s, 

‘¢ The Characteristics of Women,” is the title of 
another work that lias just been issued, in two vo- 
lumes, by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. It is 
from the pen of Mrs. Jamieson, author of the ‘Diary 
of an Enuuyee,” and is dedicated, no recommenda- 
tion as it strikes us, to the actress, Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble. Anactress, nomatter how meritorious, should 
never be held up as a suitable personage for the emu- 
lation of the female sex, The work is unquestion-~ 
ably one of merit, and as it contains sketches of the 
lives, and notices of the:!characters of Portia, Isa- 
bella, Beatrice, Rosalind, Cleopatra, Octavia, Vol- 
lumnia, Constance of Bretagne, Blanche of Castille, 
Margaret of Anjou, &e. &e. it will be perused with 
interest. We offer a brief extract from Mrs. Ja- 
meison’s portrait of Shakspeare’s Juliet: 


It is not without emotion, that I attempt to touch 
on the character of Juliet. Such beautiful things 
have alrea:'y been said of her—only to be exceeded 
in beauty by the subject that inspired them!—it is 
impossible to say anything better; but it is possible 
to say something more.. Such in fact is the simpli- 
city, the truth, and the loveliness of Juliet’s charac- 
ter, that we are not at first aware of its complexity, 
its depth, and its variety. There is in it an anten- 
sity of passion, a singleness of purpose, an entire- 
ness, a completeness of effect, which we feel asa 
whole; and to attempt to analyze the impression 
thus conveyed at once to soul and sense, is as if 
while hanging over a half-blown rose, and revelling 
in its intoxicating perfume, we should pull it asin 
der, leaflet by leailet, the better to display its bfoom 
and fragrance. Yet how otherwise should we dise 
close the wonders of its formation,or do justice to the 
skill of the divine hand that has thus fashioned it in 
its beauty? 

Love, asa passion, forms the groundwork of the 
drama. Now, admitting the axiom of Rochefou- 
cauld, that there is but one love, though a thousand 
different copies, yet the true sentiment itself has as 
many different aspects as the human soul of which it 
forms apart. It isnot only modified by the individ- 
ual character and temperament; but it is under the 
influence of clime and circumstance. . The love 
that is calm in one moment, shall show itself yvehe- 
ment and tumultuous at another. ‘The love that is 
wild and passionate in the south, is deep and con- 
templative in the north; as the Spanish or Roman 
girl perhaps poisons a rival, or stabs herself for the 
sake of a living Jover, and the German or Rnssian 
girl pines into the grave for love of the false, the ab- 
sent, or the dead. Love is ardent or deep, bold or 
timid, jealous or confiding, impatient or humble, 
hopeful or desponding—and yet there are not many 
loves, but one love. 


All Shakspeare’s women, being essentially wo- 
men, either love, or have loved, or are capable of 
loving; but Juliet is love itself. The passion is ber 
state of being, and out of it she has no existence. It 
is tbe soul within her soul; the pulse within her 
heart; the life-blood along her veins, ‘blending 
with every atom of her frame.”? The love that is so 
chaste and dignified in Portia—so airy-delicate, and 
fearless in Miraada—so sweetly confiding in Perdita 
—so playfully fond in Rosalind—so constant in Imo- 
gen—so devoted in Desdemona—so fervent in Helen 
—so tender in Viola,—is each and all of these in 
Juliet. All these remind us of her; but she reminds 
us of nothing but her own sweet self: or if she does, 
it is of the Gisrounda, or the Lisetta, or the Fiam- 
minetta of Boccaccio, to whom she is allied, not in 
the character or circumstances, but in the truly Ita- 
lian spirit, the glowing natiogal commplexion of the 
portrait.* 

There was an Italian painter who said that the se- 
cret of all effect in colour consisted in white upon 


black, and black upon white. How perfectly did 
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Shakspeare anderstand this secret of effect! and how 
beautifully he has exemplified it in Juliet! 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows! 

Thus she and her lover are in contrast with all 

around them. ‘They are all love, surrounded with 
all hate; all harmony, surrounded with all discord; 
all pure nature, in the midst of polished and artifi- 
cial Jife. Juliet, like Portia, is the foster-child of 
opulence and splendour: she dwells in a fair city— 
she has been nurtured in a “oaay oro” clasps her 
robe with jewels—she braids her hair with rainbow- 
tinted pearls; but in herself she has no more con- 
nection with the trappings around her, than the love- 
ly exotic transplanted from some Eden-like climate, 
has with the carved and gilded conservatory which 
has reared and sheltered its luxuriant beauty. 


* Lord Byron remarked of the Italian women, (and 
he could speak avee connaissance de fait,) that they 
are the only womeu in the world capable of itnpres- 
sions, at once very sudden and very durable; which, 
he adds, is to be found in no other nation. Mr. 
Moore observes afterwards, how completly an Italian 
woman, either from nature or her social position, 1s 
led to invert the usual course of frailty among our- 
selves, and, weak in resisting the first impulse of 
passion, to reserve the whole strength of her char- 
acter fora display of her constancy and devotedness 
atterwards.—Both these traits of national character 
are exemplified in Julict.—Moore’s Life of Byron, 
vol. ii. p. 303, 338, 4to edit. 


We have received the Knickerbacker for April.— 
It is embellished with a fine engraving ot Gilbert 
Stuart, the eminent American artist, the engraving 
by Edwin, from the original and admirable paint- 
ing by John Neagle, Esq. of thiseity. Accompany- 
ing it isa biographical sketch by William Dunlap, 
Esq. All the articles in this number are original. 
Among the contributors we observe the names 0 
William Dunlap, Charles D. Drake, and Henry In- 
ran, Esqrs. ‘Cousin Sue,” and the ‘Megrim 
Ball,” are enlivening and sprightly—the essay on 
.*tHebrew Literature” is sufficiently learned—and the 
“Iron Trunk” isa powerful tale. There are several 
other capital articles in the Magazine that will be 
read with interest and deserve particular mention. 
We learn from a notice on the last page, that the 
work has passed into other editorial management, 
Mr. Charles Hoffman having retired. We cannot 
but believe that this eireumstance will somewhat re- 
tard the success of the Magazine, as the association 
of Mr. Hoffman’s name with it in a great measure 
gave it its first impulse in popular favour. @The pub- 
lishers assure their readers, however, that the suc- 
cess of the work is no longer an experiment—that 
the public have liberally fostered it by their partial- 
ity with a strength which has effectually placed it 
beyond all the unfortunate contingencies of a period- 
ical’s infancy. It is really a periodical of no ordi- 
nary merit, is the most original magazine of the day, 
and is issued at a price extremely low. The_typo- 
graphical execution of the work does great credit to 
the publishers. 


The London correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce writes, under date of Feb. 19,—** The case of 
Mr. Pease, the Quaker, came under the notice of 
the House last evening. He advanced to the table, 
and offered his affirmation. The Clerk informed 
the Speaker, who informed the House, and finally a 
committee was appointed to examine precedents.— 
The result of their labours will be, that as the law is 
against an aflirmation being received in lieu of an 
oath, he must be excluded. ‘This will compel him 
to go to the expense of a new election, as I under- 
stand that the government intend to introduce a bill, 
to meet his case; and then on its having passed, and 
after another election, he will be enabled to take his 
seat. It will be curious to hear him. address the 
Speaker as ‘friend Sutton,’ and call upon Lord Al- 
thorp, as ‘Charles Spencer.? Such a mode will cer- 
tainly not be tolerated, and it will be rather interest- 
ing to ascertain how he will get over the difficulty.” 

The same correspondent says: ‘*The Society nam- 
ed “The Rights of Man,”has offered to march out 
4,000 men, 20 at a time, for the purpose of fighting 
and exterminating the Carlists. The excitement in 
Paris is very great—the city is agitated to its very 
centre—nothing but duels are spoken of—no less 
than 47 were fought intwo days, and several of the 
editors are now suffering from their folly But asI 
have stated, these scenes of blood are not to be re- 
newed. Some of the editors have béen arrested 
and sent to St. Pelagie, charged with having excited 
to murder andecivil war. This is the only proper 


way of treating all such challenges, and the govern- 
ment has shown its firmness and wisdom in thus 
acting. ”? 


We have received the April number of the North 
American Review, The titles of its articles are— 
Sir Walter Scott; Spanish Language and Literature; 
M'‘llvaine’s Evidences of Christianity; Watson’s 
History of Philadelphia; Law School at Cambridge; 
The Progress of Society; Southey’s Life of Bunyan; 
Thatcher’s Indian Biography; Abercrombie on the 
Intellectual Powers; and Swallow Barn. 


TIE STATE RIGHTS BALL. 

The Nullifiers have been ‘* making merry” since 
the adjournment of their Convention. The follow- 
ing from the Charleston Evening Post is a brief no- 
lice of a splendid ball recently given in that city: 


The Ball on Wednesday night fully realized the 
most — anticipations, and wasa more brilliant 
pageant than this city ever witnessed. The weather 
was as favourableas could have been desired, and at an 
early hour an assemblage of at least two thousand 
persons had collected; the Governor and Gen. Ham- 
ilton with their respective suites were received by 
the managers, their avrival being announced by a flight 
of rockets, and the dancing commenced to the music 
of a splendid band. ‘The extensive central area of the 
citadel floored and canopied for the occasion, with the 
Corridors and Galleries and surrounding apartments 
were thronged with beauty and fashion, and toa spec- 
tator from the Galleries a more imposingly gay and 
rich scene could not be imagined, than that presented 
by the clustering groups of ladies in their elegant cos- 
tumes and the volunteers in their various uniforms. 
Flights of rockets, flower pots, bombs and other fire- 
works were discharged at intervals from the open 
grounds adjoining the Citadel, and the entertainment 
was kept up with unalloyed enjoyment until late in 
the morning. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the managers 
for the admirable order of the arrangements, and to 
Mr. Cera, the architect, for the taste displayed in the 
gorgeous decorations of the room. ‘The capitals ot 
the columns were severally crowned with the name 
of a State Rights District, with flags half folded and 
polished muskets arranged on the radii of a circle, 
and glittering in the light of innumerable variegated 
lamps. At regular intervals the names of distin~ 
guished Nullifiers of the State and Union were in- 
scribed on medallions bearing emblematic devices, 
and patriotic mottos. Of the most characteristic and 
effective ornaments of the room were two noble trees 
of our Palmetto, in full foliage, planted one on either 
side of the musicians’ stage, and forming the extreme 
supports of the series of testoons and garlands, which 
enriched the front of the stage. Beneath these and 
at each corner of the area were placed brass. field 
pieces splendidly polished. The supper-tables, four 
or five in number, were spread in the apartment on 
the ground floor to the North of the area, extending 
the whole length of the Citadel on that side. A pro- 
fusion of ices and other refreshments were also serv- 
ed during the evening. 

The front of the Ciiadel was splendidly illaminat- 
ed, as also was the extensive Armoury on the second 
floor, which, with the various kinds of arms, arranged 
in fantastie forms along the walls, formed a prome- 
nade more characteristic, and scarcely less imposing 
than the splenelid scene below. 

We postpone a more detailed account of the deco- 
rations until we record the scene which will be this 
day exhibited, when the Volunteers receive the stand- 
ard presented by our honoured Commander-in-Chief. 
Persons who did not attend the Ball are advised to 
avail themselves of the opportunity which will be 
afforded by this interesting ceremony, to view the 
decorations—and imagine the additional effect which 
was contributed by the illumination at night. ‘The 
Ball was honoured by the presence of a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen from the country districts. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN JAY. 

A work with the above title is now in preparation, 
It will be issued from the press of the enterprizing 
Harpers, of New York, and is now undergoing the 
editorial revision of the Hon William Jay, of West 
Chester, New York, a son of the late illustrious 
Chief Justice of the United States, It will be pub- 
lished in two large volumes. The editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, in announcing this vsluable 
publication, remarks: 


The character of that great and good man is well 
known to the people of this country. He was one 
of the earliest assertors of the American cause; and 
was for more than a quarter of a century unremitting- 
ly engaged in the service of hiscountry. He was a 
member of the New York Corresponding Commit- 
tee, and of Congress in 1774, of the New York 
Convention, and of Congress in 1775-6—of the New 
York Convention, and Council of Safety, and Chief 
Justice of the State in 1777—President of Congress 
in 1778-9—Minister to the Court of Spain in 1780-1; 
Commissioner for negotiating peace with Great Bri- 
tain in 1782-3—Member of Congress in 1784—Se- 
cretary of Foreign Affairs in 1785-6 7-8—Member of 
New York Convention foradopting the Federal Con- 


stitution in 1788—Chief Justice of the United States 


in 1789-93—Minister Plenipotentiary toGreat Bri- 
tain in 1794—Governor ot New York in 1795- 
1801—and re-appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States in 1800. This last office he declined accept- 
ing, having determined to retire from pablic life, 
He accordingly removed to Bedford in 1801, and re- 
mained there till his death in 1829. 

His correspondence, as published in the Life, is 
numerous, and contains letters to or from the fol- 
lowing persons among others, viz:—John Adams, 
Elias Boudinot, James Duane, Benjamin Franklin, 
Lord Grenville, Henry Lee, Rufus King, General 
Lincoln, Robert Morris, Count de Montmorin, 
‘Timothy Pickering, Edmund Randolph, Philip 
Schuyler, Charles Thompson, Dr. Witherspoon, Eg- 
bert Benson, Fisher Ames, Oliver Ellsworth, La- 
fayette, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, 
Lord Landsdown, Lord Mornington, James Monroe, 
Dr. Moore, Thomas Pinckney, Edward Rutledge, 
Dugald Stewart, Noah Webster, George Washing- 
ton, Silas Eeanes Jeremiah Evarts, Elbridge Gerry, 
John Sloss Hobert, General Knox, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, Gouveneur'Morris, Lindley Murray, Dr. J. 
M. Mason, Richard Peters, Dr. Rush, Sir John 
Sinclair, William Wilberforce. 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 

We learn from the New York Mercantile of yes- 
terday, that on Saturday afternoon, a small sail boat 
was capsized near the Quarantine, Staten Island.— 
There were five men on board, and three of them, 
Horatio Redfin, Samuel Evans, and John Taylor, 
an Englishman, were drowned. Orisou Blood and 
Edwin B. Bouny were saved by Capt. Kelletas, 
Abm. Simonson, John Murray, C. Martin, C. Van 
Buskirk, James Lockman, and Matthias Jones, who 
got the schr Jackson underweigh, and succeeded in 
saving these two at the risk of their lives. The 
survivers were apprentices, and the others were 
journeymen of Mr. Hall, gun smith, of New York. 


The trial of Leonanp for the mur- 
der of Janz Gonter, came on at the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, for Franklin county, on Wednesday 
week. The trial continued for several days, and 
excited great interest. On Sunday morning last, 
the jury returned with a verdict of Vot Guilty. 


Stavery.—The intended plan of the British Mi- 
nistry, in relation to Negro Slavery, is said to be, 
Ist. ‘The immediate abolition of slavery in the colo- 
nies, 2d. ‘he compensation to the slave owner, at 
a fixed rate per head, for every slave. 3d. The 
raising of a loan for such compensation, to be paid 
off in thirty years. 4th. The manumitted slave to 
be compelled by the Magistrates to work five days 
out of the seven, except when in crop, when they 
would work for six dayS. 5th. Two days amount of 
wages to be paid into the compensation fund, it being 
considered the remaining three or four days, as the 
case may be, as to incrop or not, would be sufficient 
for the support of the slave. 


Capt. Robbins arrived at Boston from Havanna, 
whence he sailed on the twenty-sixth ult. states that 
the cholera still continued to prevail, and impeded 
all kinds of business, 


A letter from Havana, received at Boston, says, 
‘‘T have not heard of any Americans dying of the 
epidemic except some seamen, till this morning—I 
am told that Robert Mitchel, merchant of New York, 
died this morning after a few hours’ sickness, He 
had been feeble for a few days,” 


We find the following in the MilledgevilleJournal 
of the 28th ult:—*‘tA Land race of Tuesday threat- 
ens a tragical issue. Four fleet mounted riders 
started nesrly together to purchase a valuable gold 
tract drawn by some person in Bibb county. Two 
of them were thrown from their horses—one, at 
three, and the other fifteen miles from here, and it 
is said, are both of them dangerously hurt. Four or 
five horses have just at the moment the paper was 
going to press, passed the office in full speed. One 
of the riders was thrown while in sight of our win- 
dow, and we understand has broken his arm.” 


The Muncy Telegraph of Wednesday says:— 
‘¢ Much panic has been created in our borough and 
its vicinity by the circumstance that several mad dogs 
have been roaming at large, biting every thing that 
came in their way. On Thursday last, a small dog 
belonging to a gentleman of this borough, was dis- 
covered to be rabid, and after a very long and fatigu- 


but not until he had bitten two persons, and a num- 


ing chase by some of our citizens, was despatehed, P 


sons in Moreland township, niembers of the same 
family, have been bitten by a dog supposed to be 
mad.” 


EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 
A party of coloured emigrants left Louisville, Ky. 


on the 22d ult. for Liberia. It numbered one hun- 
dred and six persons, ninety-six of whom were man- 
umitted in Kentucky, four were from East Ten- 
nessee, and the others were free. Among the latte 

isan emigrant from Brown county, Ohio, who goes 
out as a representative of three hundred persons in 
that county, who contemplate emigration to Liberia 
provided his report be favourable. The emigrants 
left Louisville in high spirits, having been liberally 
provided with money and provisions by the people of 
Kentucky. They were to be conveyed to New Or- 
leans, free of expense, in the elegant steamboat Me- 
diterranean, accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Kentucky Colonization Society. 


THE CHOLERA IN HAVANNA. 

The last nnmber of the Baltimore Patriot says: *‘Ace 

ounts received by the Fam Fan, this morning, from 
Havanna, represent the progress of this most dread- 
ful of all human afflictions as truly appalling. From 
the 24th of February till the 24th of March, five 
thousand (1,000 whites, and 4,000 blacks,) had died 
of the disease; and on the day before the sailing of 
the Fan Fan, five hundred persons are stated to 
have been taken off, and nearly the same namber 
had been buried each day for several days previous- 
ly. We have received a file of Havanna papers to 
the 24th of March, but they do not furnish any ac» 
count of the actual number of deaths, or indeed any 
satisfactory statement of the present condition of the 
Island, The Captain General has issued an order 
that all the artillery shall be fired at sunrise each day, 
in the hope of purifying the atmosphere. The Board 
of Health of Havanna have issued an order prohi- 
biting the sale, by the apothecaries, of any medicines 
under the name of specifics for the cure of the 
cholera. Several of the apothecaries have offered to 
furnish medicines gratis to the poor. The Superin- 
tendents of the hospitals make the same complaint, 
which was arged in this country, as to the patients 
being brought to the hospitals in the last stage of the 
disorder, and absolutely incurable.” 


Tue Rovte To Bartimore.—Speaking of travel- 
ling and travellers, the Baltimore American says:— 
‘© That part of the line of travel which lies between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, is in the finest order. 
We have lately had occasion to try it, and can speak 
from experience in saying that there is no where a bet- 
ter set of steamboats, managed with more skill and 
courtesy, or possessing more speed, than the Citizens’ 
Union Line, the only line now in operation. They 
scarcely need this commendation from us, as they 
have the universal admission of travellers, the parties 
most interested. The boats are spacious, swift, and 
well furnished, and the fare very good; the steam 
locomotive engine and cars for crossing the peninsula 
on the rail-road, are in a corresponding style of su- 
perior excellence, and the officers every where are 
polite and attentive. We have reason, as Balti- 
moreans, to be proud of the spirit and enterpris 
with which the line is conducted.” 


A Nose Lear.—On Friday last, says the Easton 
Centinel of Saturday, a horse belonging to Mr. 
Deemer, of Williams township, becoming frighten- 
ed at something in the yard of the Lamb Inn in this — 
borough, after clearing himself of the wagon to 
which he was attached, ran for the street. There 
are two passages from the yard, and a deep cellar 
was *‘being dug” across these. The animal in his 
fright ran to the brink of the cellar, and although 
the chasm was 20 feet across, he cleared it at one 
bound, without injury! He looked, when in the yard 
like another ‘Sleepy David,’ but like the Yankee’s 
horse, he proved his mettle! 


Coalin New York.—We perceive by the New 
York papers that the agents of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, offer to deliver Lackawanna 
coal at the door of the consumer in that city, at $6 
per ton free of cartage. Hitherto we have been ac- 
customed to eonsider Philadelphia as possessing a de- 
cided advantage over New York, io the cee and 
rice of its fuel. But thisjinequality seems to be rap- 
idly passing away, a8 the above price is very little if 
any more thah what , anthracite coal costs the con- 
snmerin Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE ADRIATIC BRIDE. 


ORIGIN OF THE ANNUAL CUSTOM OF CASTING THE 
RING INTO THE SEA: 


The Marriage of the Doge of Venice to ant magn 

Searcely had Ziani, on his return to Venice, 7 . 
the Doge acquainted with the unfortunate result 0 
his pacific mission, than he went through wr city 
with a throbbing heart, to see if the plague had yet 
taken possession of Daponte’s — Malapiero 
followed him, for Ziani had disclosed to him the se- 
cret of his love, and he now shared the anxiety of 
his friend, It was necessary to pass through a con- 
siderable part of the city, which disclosed many 
frightful scenes to their view. Many of the most 

opulous streets were desolate; from several open 

ouses was heard the low moaning of its last inhabi- 
tant, dying alone, amid the corpses of those most 
loved. Dead bodies were lying on the steps of the 
palace, whither they had dragged themselves to ob- 
tain relief, Children were clinging to their dead 
mothers, sucking in the poison from their livid bat 
still cherished lips; and in the midst of the frightful 
scene of misery and horror, men dressed in black 
were seen stalking about with cold indifference, 
silently placing the dead on carts, and affixing tickets 
to the houses, bearing the frightful word EXTINCT. 

Ziani’s heart was seized with dread and horror, 
but love and anguish gave wings to his steps,—be 
flew to Daponte’s dwelling. The first object that 
struck his sight, was the appalling ticket on the 
door. 

In vain did Malapiero endeavour to hold back his 
friend; he rushed pale and like a maniac into the 
hut, crying out; ‘Giovanna, Giovanna!”—But the 
hut was empty, the bodies had been taken away;— 
furniture and clothes were lying about in disorder. 
Ziani would not quit the hut; he wished to die where 
Giovanna had ceased to exist, and Malapiero was 
obliged to take him by main force out of this abode 
of death. 

As they quitted the cottage, a frightful noise at 
some little distance, announced a tumult, and they 
saw an immense crowd of people rushing towards 
the palace of the Doge. 

“Come Ziani!” cried Malapiero, forget your 
own sorrows! come, our presence will be neces- 


he people attributed the whole blame of their 
misfortune to the Doge; they thought, and with jus- 
tice, that his imprudent delay, on the island of Scio, 
was the sole cause of the destruction of their fine 
fleet, and had brought death into their houses, in- 
stead of the advantageous sacrifices; they did not 
shrink from shedding their blood in the defence of 
their country, but in their own homes, to see the 
lives of all thet were dear to them falling a sacrifice 
to the imprudence of one person, was what they 
could not brook, and they called for vengeance, in 
the voice of despair and rage. ‘The angry populace 
surrounded the palace of the Doge; ‘‘down from the 
throne,” they cried; ‘down with the traitor, who 
has brought us the plague instead of peace!” ‘The 
Doge placed dependence on the body-guard; but 
even amongst these, were fathers and sons, who had 
lost those that were dear to them, so that the tumult 
continued toinerease. Vitali determined therefore 
to risk every thing, and confiding in the‘love of the 
ople, who had ever been devoted to him, he left 
is palace, and endeavoured to tranquillize their 
ied. With stern dignity, arrayed in his ducal 
dress and ornaments, he appeared in the midst of the 
populace who were preparing to attack his palace. 

** Here am I, my children!” said he; ‘* judge me 
if you will, itis not I, but God who has sent the an- 
gel of death amongst us!” 

At the sight of his venerable figure, the people 
drew back an instant, and just at that moment Ziani 
and Malapiero arrived, who endeavoured to appease 
the enraged multitude. But several voices again 
cried out; ‘*down from the throne! No mercy for 
the traitor! down with him!” Suddenly a voice was 
heard from behind, crying out, ‘* make way! make 
way! where is the man that has murdered my wife 
and children?”—With these words, an enraged old 


man pressed forward from the crowd, seized the 


Doge with the fury of a maniac, and plunged a dag- 
ger in his heart!—The unfortunate Vitali sunk a vic- 
tim to his fate, while the assassin walked unimpeded 
throug! the astonished crowd, holding alott his bloody 
dagger. 


But Ziani immediately recognized him to be old 


Daponte,—he hastily pursued him through the de- 


serted streets, and seizing him by the arm, cried: 


** wretched man, where is your daughter!” 


Daponte looked at him with a frenzied laugh; ‘has 
death then spared you?” said he: ** well, come then, 


I will lead you to your bride!” 


He then, without giving any further answer to his 


questions, conducted him through several by-streets, 


toa = cog | chureh-yard. In a corner of it, on a 
“. of straw, lay Giovanna struggling 

with death. ponte, when his wife and other chil- 
dren had breathed their last, quitted his hut, and 
half frantic,had brought his daughter to the cemetery. 
ir, he bad wished to put an 

end to the torments of his cherished child, and to his 
own existence, and for that purpose, had gone into 
the city to procure a dagger. He was there hurried 
along with the throng of the enraged populace, and 
» had struck the victim of 


wretched 


In the madness of des 


nearly in a state of 


his vengeance. 


Ziani threw himself on his knees by Giovanna, and 
called loudly on her beloved name.—She opened her 


eyes, and recognized him, and while a sweet smile 
played over her pale, disfigured countenance, she 
made a sign to him to leave her. He thought not 
on the frightful danger of contagion, but raising up 
the diseased object of his affections, he carried her to 
his palace, while Daponte followed. ; 
Ziani used every means in his power to save his 
Giovanna; he never left her bed, and watched over 
her beloved existence, as though he would scare 
| away the monster that would rob him of it. His 
care was crowned with success.—The ferocity of 
death was subdued by such affection, and while him- 
self and Dapoute miraculously avoided all infection, 
Giovanna slowly recovered. 
‘he assassination of the Doge, had thrown all well 
minded people into the deepest affliction. The vio- 
lent death of their chiefs, had already several times 
nearly effected the ruin and destruction of their re- 
public; and the dangerous custom of rising against 
their princes on the least pretext, and requiring justi- 
fication of their conduct, by the voice of sedition, 
was found so pernicious, that they began to think of 
powerful means to quell such occurrences, At 
length, the only existing power, the Guarantia, in- 
stituted a grand council of 740 members, who elect- 
ed from among themselves, sixty of their most ap- 
proved men, called Pregadi, in whose hands the busi- 
ness of the State was placed, and out of which body 
was formed in later timesthe Venetian senate. The 
election of the Doge was given up to eleven of these. 
The people submitted cheerfully to thisnew regula- 
tion, and the plurality of voices decided for Orio 
Malapiero; as it was principally to the activity and 
rudence of his measures, whereby he exposed his 
ife a thousand times to danger, that the cessation of 
the plague was finally to be attributed. 
But Malapiero was totally free from pride and am- 
bition; his country was more to him than glory and 
renown, and his penetrating glance quickly perceived, 
that it required a greater mind than bis own, to hold 
the reins of goverument at this important moment. 
With noble trankness he presented himself before 
the electors, and modestly declined the honour done 
him. He convinced them by the force of his elo- 
quence, that the difficult situation of the republie 
required a man, who should not only inspire all par- 
ties with respect for his superior courage and strength 
of mind, but who should diaw the eyes of the pecple 
on him by his riches and distinguished name, and 
concluded by intreating them to transfer the honour 
they had intended him to his friend, Sebastiano 
Ziani, in whom was combined all these qualities, and 
who alone could fulfil all these expectations. ‘The 
electors, struck with admiration at the noble-minded 
Malapiero, and convinced of the truth of his reason- 
ing, elected Sebastiano Ziani, without one dissen- 
tient voice, but on the express condition that his 
connexion with Daponte’s daughter, which was now 
universally known, should be immediately broken 
off; for the vacillating populace, which had at first 
called out loudly for the death of the Doge, now 
mourned him, and execrated his assassin, It was 
therefore justly conceived, that a Doge could never 
be loved and respected who should unite himself to 
the daughter of a murderer. 


Malapiero hastened, overjoyed, to his friend.— 
‘“‘The election is over!” he cried out on seeing him, 
while his eyes sparkled with the consciousness of 
having subdued himself. 

Ziani looked at him, and his countenance beamed 
with pleasure as he took his hand: ‘Heaven has 
directed the electors!” said he; ‘‘for if 1 can readin 
your eyes, I think I may venture to welcome you as 
Doge!” 


‘Not I,” replied Malapiero; ‘*Heaven protect the 
electors and my country. You are the Doge.” 

Ziani’s countenance was instantly lighted up with 
ardour and enthusiasm: he raised his hand, as though 
taking an oath, and said:—‘‘Since my people have 
placed their confidence in me, may God grant me 
energy and wisdom in ruling them! 1 swear that I 
will never render myself unworthy of the throne.” 

The enthusiastic friends sunk in each other’s arms. 
‘I am a witness of your present oath to Heaven,” 
said Malapiero, ‘‘and have a sacred right to remind 
you of its fulfilment.” 


The Deputies from the Senate came to salute the 
Newly-chosen Regent, and to invite him to appear 
before the electors. Ziani went, accompanied by his 
triend, amld the loud rejoicing of the populace, where 
the election had taken place, and which was now to 
be confirmed. He was occupied with the delightful 
sensation of possessing the love of the people, and 
of rendering himself worthy of it: but Giovanna’s 
lovely image filled up the back-ground of the pic- 
ture; and the sweet thought frequently darted across 
his mind, of seeing this angel of innocence sharing 
| the sovereignty with him. Agitated by these pleas- 
ing emotions, he entered the Hall of the Electors— 
but a cold shivering seized him when he heard the 
conditions. He stood trembling and silent, incapa- 
ble of comprehending it. At length he said: **No! 
you have calculated falsely. Keep your crown, it 
you wish to purchase with it the happiness of my 
mind. I do not understand governing a people who 
would wish to tear such a deep-rooted affection from 
the breast of their Prince: they require a tyrant.” 

On saying which, he quitted the astonished elec- 
tors, with pride and coldness, and returned to his 
palace. He hastened to the room inhabited by Gio- 
vanna and ‘her father, and, embracing her with ar- 
dour, said: “You are now perfectly recovered, my 
Giovanna, will you still delay becoming my wife?” 


**No!” she answered softly, and clung to his 


breast; ‘* but I cannot comprehend how I can render 
myself worthy of you, for L never suspected that it 
was the great Ziani 1 loved; but I feel that I belong 
to you alone!” 

Ziani now pressed old Daponte to allow his union 
with his daughter to take place in the evening. He 
would avoid all parade, and would take no farther 
excuse, as he thought he should be able to aet much 
more freely when once Giovanni was his wife. Ip 
the meantime, the people had become acquainted 
with the motive of Ziani’s open refusal to accept the 
throne; and the stronger the general wish became to 
contide the government to his hands, the more did 
their hatred increase against the assassin of the Doge, 
Vitali Micheli, who now appeared to attach himself 
with his guilt to Ziani’s fate. A deep murmur pass- 
ed from mouth to mouth, like the hollow, porten- 
tous noise before the eruption of a volcano. The 
people sent deputies to the Electors, requiring that 
the crown should be again offered to Ziani, and in- 
sisting On the imprisonment and punishment of Da- 
ponte and his daughter. Fresh Deputies came from 
the Senate: he would not see them, but seut word, 
that on the morrow he would make the Electors ac- 
quainted with his decision. 

In the meantime, Malapiero called on his friend, 
and used every argument to dissuade him from his 
purpose: he reminded him of his oath, ard of the 
time, when he once told him in Constantinople, that 
love shouid be sacrificed for one’s country! Butall 
his #loquence was vain. 

**You do not know what you require,” cried Zi- 
ani, much agitated: *‘you will tear from me the 
tutelary genius which would make me a father to the 
people! What has Giovanaa to do with the crime 
of her unhappy parent? She is an angel sent from 
Heaven, and it is Ouly by her side that 1 can fulfil my 
vow!” 

Malapiero soon perceived that he should lose the 
confidence of his friend, if he urged the subject any 
farther. He therefore inquired kindly after Gio- 
vanna’s health. Ziani’s heart now opened, and he dis- 
closed to him how near he was to the happiest mo- 
ment of his life, as that very night she would become. 
his for ever. Malapiero was startled, as he saw but 
too well, that by his rash act, the best hopes of his 
country would be destroyed, and the throne for ever 
lostto Ziani. He was silent, but quickly formed his 
resolution. 

Scarcely had Ziani left his palace to make the se- 
cret arrangements for his marriage, when Malapiero 
went to old Daponte and his daughter. He tound 
Giovanni, her countenance lighted up with a heavenly 
smile, forming her bridal wreath, while her father 
was sitting in a corner of the room, absorbed in deep 
thought, his eyes seemingly fixed on vacancy. She 
went cheerfully up to him, gave him her hand, and 
asked:— 

**Are you coming to my wedding? Will you now 
be my triend, as you have ever been my Ziani’s?” 

** Yes, that will Ll ever be! Lovely creature,” 
said he, much affected, ‘* 1 am come hither to prove 
to you and Ziani the sincerity of my regard. “But 
what is the matter with your lather? Does your mar- 
riage not please him?” 

**No!” said the old man: No! I shudder at the 
wedding. In my breast, there is no longer place 
for joy, loadedas it is with the consciousness of mur- 
der!” 

“Oh, my unhappy father!” cried Giovanna, em- 
bracing him; **willingly would I sacrifice my exist- 
ence, could [ restore you to your former peace of 
mind!” 

“Could you also sacrifice the wreath you have 
made yonder?” asked Malapiero significantly. 

Giovanna looked at it long, while her eyes filled 
with tears, and then said.—‘‘Yes, I would also sa- 
erifice that!” 

Malapiero now threw off all restraint, and candidly 
related to her what had happened. He pointed out 
to her with enthusiasm, that Ziani alone was capable 
of saving the Republic from destruction, and that 
the country had the sacred right of requiring from 
| him the sacrifice of his love for Giovanna. 

‘Has, then, his great heart not space sufficient for 
his country and for me?” asked Giovanni, trembling. 

**No!” cried Daponte, his eyes sparkling with un- 
wonted animation. **No! you must not be his wife! 
The peopleare right; the duaghter of a murderer 
must not ascend the sacred steps of the throne. In 
the frenzy of despair, 1 plunged a dagger in the heart 
of the Doge,—will you now, Giovanul, in the frenzy 
of destroy the still greater hopes of your coun- 
try 

Malapiero took advantage of the disposition of 
the old man: he seized Giovanna by the hand, saying: 
—**You would have sacrificed your bridal wreath to 
the peace of your father; the peace of your country 
isnow laid in your hands: here stands the friend ot 
yourself and Ziani, but likewise a true citizen, who 
asks you what you will do?” 

Giovanna stood pale and trembling before him, 
looking fixedly at the wild, rolling eyes of her father, 
She then walked slowly up to the table, took up 
the wreath, held it to Malapiero, and said, ina low 
voice, while scarcely able to support herself;— 
‘*Here is my sacrifice! Heaven protect my country!” 

The old man caught his fainting daughter, and 
laid her ona couch. In great agitation he seized 
Malapiero, drew him towards Giovanna, and proud- 
ly said, *‘See; that is my daughter!” 

Giovanna at length recovered. Her strength of 
mind gave her courage to consent to the plan torm- 
ed by Malapiero, which was, before night to leave 


the palace secretly with her father, get on board a| 


vessel, and flee to some distant country. Malapiero 
promised to induce his friend to accept the crewn. 
(To be continued. ) 


— < 


LITERARY SCRAPS. 

Kissine.—The Old Colony Press has the annex- 
ed remarks on this delicate subject: 

We learn from a western paper, that a young 
gentleman from New York has been fined twenty- 
eight dollars and costs for kissing the wife of his 
friend, The suit was brought by the husband for 
the recovery of damages, some part of which were 
sustained more than a year ago, by the testimony of 
the kvssee, that the offence has been repeated eight or 
nine times within a few months, making the price of 
the smacks about three dollars each. So, young 
men, take warning. Be cautious in all things; but 
be especially careful how you kiss other people’s 
wives. Wedo net think, however, that the above 
isa very exorbitant rate, if the western damsels are 
any thing like our northern ones, It should have been 
stated how long the kisses were. Byron says the 
length is the only way to determine the value of a 
kiss. For example:— 

**A long—long kiss—a kiss of youth and Jove,” 
is assuredly worth more than three dollars, Shaks- 
peare also hasa line in which the beauty of these 
interminable kisses is well expressed: 


kiss 
Long as my exile!—sweet as my revenge!” 


Goodness! what fellows these old poets must have 
been for kissing! 


— 


Pavua.—This city 1s the paradise of the Far’ 
mente, the original castle of indolence, the palace of 
slumber; the soft, silen!, somnolent down-bed of 
Ktaly. The air itself slumbers, the grape-gatherers 
nodon the vines, the mules tread as if they were 
shod with felt; and, though Padua produces no loug- 
er the silk and velvet that once made her name me- 
morable to the ends of the earth, the genius of them 
both isin every thing. All is silky, smooth and 
gravely superb. A drowsy population yawns through 
lite in a drowsy city, taught the art of doing nothing 
by a drowsy university. ‘he old glories of Panduan 
science are gone to sleep; her thousand doctors, once 
shedding wisdom into her myriads of students, have 
sunk down into shedders of poppies, a few innocent 
old lingerers among the shelves ot her mighty li- 
braries, dry as her dust, silent as their authors, and 
not half so active asthe moths that revel in their sul- 
try sunshine. Life creeps away in eating grapes and 
drinking the worst wine in the world; in having the 
malaria tever in summer, and the pleurisy in winter; 
in sitting under the shade of sunburnt trees, that 
mock the eye with the look of verdure, and fall into 
dust ata touch; and in blackening the visage over 
wood fires, that make man the rival, in odour, color 


and countenance, of the boar’s ham that hangs in the 
chimney.— Blackwood. 


Manuscript or Warten Scorr’s 
were shown the other day, says the Dumfries Cou- 
rier, while in Edinburgh, the whole of Sir Walter 
Scoit’s poetry in manuscript, exactly as it escaped 
trom the hands of the author—a sight which inter- 
ested us nota little. His method of composition 
seems to have been prodigiously rapid;in general 
he was satisfied with a first dralt, and yet the eor- 
rections are the reverse of numerous. Virgil, it is 
said, deemed it best to pour fourth a hundred exe 

*mporaneous verses, and then spend the day in cor- 
recting them, but Sir Walter Scott lacked patience 
for this species of drudgery; the pen, in his hand, 
he literally improvised, and his command of lan- 
stage, great as it was, scarcely kept pace with the 
extraordinary fertility of his imagination, All his 
poems were written infragments of sheets of letter- 
paper, and despatched by post to his friend Mr. 
James Ballantyne, In looking over Marmion, we 
discovered that nearly the whole of it had been com- 
posed in London, and that the letters containing the 
early cantos were franked by the Duke of Hamilton 
and the Earl of Aberdeen. Near the conclusion, a 
simple remark made by Mr. Ballantyne, while for- 
warding a proof, elicited on the spur of the moment 
an additional passage, which is, perhaps, one of the 
finest in that noble poem. 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT.—Madame Hen- 
dard, of Paris, is the only person in France who has 
fixed the attention of all by her zeal and discretion 
in procuring advantageous matches for those who 
address themselves to her. Madame H. has on hand 
at present a considerable number of rich widows and 
young ladies, who are impatient to get married. 


Best REVENGE.—The most decisive proof of an 
heroic heartis when a man has his enemy in his 
power, and can revenge himself as he pleases, but, 
instead of gratifying a passion which common men 
give loose to on such an occasion, he overlooks his 
hatred against him, and returns him good for evil. 

PERSIAN STORY—Saadi the Persian, tellsa story 
of three sages, a Greek, an Indian, and a Persian, 
who in the presence of a king of Persia, debated on 
this question: * of all the evils, which is the t- 
est?” The Grecian said, ‘* Old age oppressed with 
poverty;” the Indian answered, ‘ Pain with impa- 
tience;” the Persian pronounced it to be, ** Death 
without good works before it.” 
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Exrraonpinany.—T he Georgian tells us the fol- 
lowing improbable story. The editor must be a 
most unreasonable person indeed, if he imagines for 
a moment that any of his readers will believe . oe 

le syllable of the matter. Just hear him: ‘*Un 

‘riday last, 4 gentleman who had borrowed a book 
from us more than two years ago, actually returned 
it uninjured! and, what is more remarkable still, 
unsolicited, although the owner’s name was not writ- 
ten on the title-page!” 


Spanish Menpicant.—As we were making our 
repast and diverting ourselves with the simple drolle- 
ry of our squire, a solitary beggar approached us, who 
had almost the look of a pilgrim. He was evidently 
very old, with a gray beard, and supported himself 
ona staff, yet age had not borne him down; he was 
tall and erect, and had the wreck of a fine form. He 
wore a round Andalusian hat, ‘a sheepskin jacket, 
and leathern breeches, gaiters and sandals. His 
dress though old and patched, was decent, his de- | 
meanour manly, aud he addressed us with,that grave 
courtesy that is to be remarked in the lowest Span- 
iard. We were ina favourable mood for such a visi- 
ter, and ina freak of capricious charity gave him 
some silver, a loaf of fine wheaten bread, and a goblet 
of our choice wine ot Malaga. He received them 
thankfully, but without any grovelling tribute of 
gratitude. ‘Tasting the wine, he held itup to the 
light, with a slight beam of surprise in his eye; then 
quafling it off at a draught; ‘it 1s many years, 
said he, ** since I have tasted such wine, it 1s a cor- 
dial to an old man’s heart.” ‘Then looking at the 
beautiful wheaten loaf: ‘* Bendita sea tal pan!” 
(blessed be such bread.) So saying, he put it m his 
wallet. We urged him toeat it onthe spot. ‘* No 
Signors,” replicd he, ‘the wine I had to drink, or 
Jeave; but the bread I must take home to share with 
my family.”— Tales of the Alhambra, 


INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF LiTERATURE.—Books are 
the cause of books. Were there no books in the 
world, it might be difficult to write one; but because 
there are so many, there may be so many more.— 
The facility of production increases with production; 
the rays of intellectual light are, by the prismatic 
operation of books, broken into an infinity of lines 
and colours. Men may as soon cease to talk as cease 
to read and write books, All our daily and hourly 
talk may be made matter of literature, aye, and of 
interesting literature too. ‘The more books that are 
printed, the more food is given to the mind; and the 
more nourishment the mind receives, the more vig- 
orous its powers; and the greater its strength, the 
more valuable its thoughts, and the more excited its 
powers and capacities. There is no one topic in the 
whole,range of literary interest that can be conceived 
capable of exhaustion; and in matters of imagination 
there is ‘no intellectual foresight, however sagacious, 
that is capable of conjecturing what may be done, 

Lond. Ailas. 


Royat Mosque or Iseanan.—Nothing can sur- 
pass the rich yet solemn state of the interior of this 
royal mosque. Pavementsand surbasements, of the 
fine diaphonus marble of ‘Tabreez, cabled mouldings 
of arches, finely carved pilastres, and other portions 
of the same material, give an appearance of simple 
and solid beauty to the foundations of the edifice; 
while the lofty domes and spacious aisles have a 
grandeur not to be surpassed; and the rich decora- 
tions of the walls and roots of every part, present one 
blaze of laboured magnificence, which would be too 
splendid, but forthe architectural majesty of the edi- 
fice it adorns. 

Some of the mosques at Cairo are exceedingly 
fine, and preserve perhaps some of the best speci- 
mens of the Saracenic architecture that exist. The 
mosque of Omar, which stands on the site of the old 
Jewish temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, has a noble 
aspect from without. ‘That at Damascus, which was 
formerly a Christian cathedral, is beautiful, from its 
long avenues of Corinthian columns of marble. The 
court of the great mosque at Aleppo is perhaps no- 
where surpassed; and some of those at Diarbekr and 
Bagdad have parts worthy of admiration. But, taken 
altogether, | have never yet seen, nor ever expect to 
see, any Mahommedan temple so truly magnificent 

in all its parts, as this Royal Mosque of Inpahan.— 
Buckingham’s Travels. 
Nicat 1x Venice.—Daylight gradually disap- 
pears; but a calm, blue, clear vault of sky overhangs 
the Piazza. The cafes ave lighted up; awnings are 
spread beyond the arcades; the ladies are handed te 
seats, within doors or without, as they choose; and 
ices, coffee, and liqueurs, with the delicious cakes 
and confections of Venice, make their rounds in pro- 
fusion. In the mean time musicians and operatic 
ep take their stand before the various cafes. 
ere a romantic ballad—there a tender duet—in a 
third place a tragic scene—and in a fourth a comic 
opera—all are performed in turns. One cafe, on 
the north side, the ladies delight more especially to 
honour, and it presents a perfect galaxy of beauty.— 
Another is haunted by the splendid Greeks, and an- 
Other by the Turks’ beards, caftans, and all, loung- 
ng over their pipes in lazy magnificence. We caught 
& peep, among the rest of the dramatis persone, of 
a great greasy, Capuchin friar, evanishing through 
the vestibule of the palace staircase, with his heavy 
sack-cloth cloak, girdle of cord and little skull cap. 
The north arcade seems to be the fashionable pro- 


with rows of seats, receding far into the piazza; and, 
in the inside, the doors and windows of the cafes are 
blazing with light and beauty. The morning of an- 
other day broke before we retired from this scene, 
to dream of the Arabian Nights and the patace of 
Aladdin, —Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 


THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 
Fair wast thou, Egypt, O, surpassing fair! 
Thy beauteous brow, endiadem’d with flowers, 
The song and music, breath’d in thy sweet air, 
And time was éver young in thy bright bowers, 
Fair were the fruits that courted the dry lip, 
Rosy the wine that bade the captive sip, 
Beauteous the scenes that in thy bosom lie, 
But we beheld them with a captive’s eye, 
Scorning thy gitts, and looking for the hand, 
a from our hearts should rend oppression’s 

and, 

From deep distressing bondage set us free, 
Give us the wilderness of liberty! 


HOAR-FROST, 

What dream of beauty ever equalled this? 
What bands from fairy lands have sallied forth, 
With snowy foliage from the abundant North, 
With imagery from the realms of bliss! 

What visions of my boyhood do I miss 

That here are not restored! All splendour pure, 
All loveliness, all graces that allure; 

Shapes that amaze; a paradise that is,— 

Yet was not,—will not in few moments be; 
Glory from nakedness, that playfully 

Mimics with passing life each summer boon, 
Clothing the ground—replenishing the tree; 
eaving arch, bower, and delicate festoon; 
Still as a dream—and like a dream to flee! 


MriraBEavu.—He was a great man. He had agi- 
gantic constitution, vocanic passions, an oriental 
wealth and strength of imagination, a wonderful 
power ofacquiring knowledge where he chose to 
apply himself, an almost intnitive perception of 
character, an insight into the future that seemed like 
the inspiration of prophecy, social powers that fas- 
cinated men, and above all, an energy, and deci- 
sion of charater, which, united with his other quali- 
lies, made those who were intellectually his supe- 
riors, willing to labour for him without hope of re- 
ward or reputation, like slaves. He received the 
knowledge of their minds into his; his imagination 
and passion breathed life into it, and he then gave 
utterance to it in the assembly, in strains of the most 
magnificent eloquence.— Rev. of Mirabeau We. in 
Western Mag. for March. 


Porr.—He had far more enthusiasm in his poeti- 
cal disposition than is generally understood, and 
was extremely susceptible of the literary associations 
with localities; one of the volumes of his Homer was 
began aud finished in an old tower over the chapel 
at Stanton Harcourt; and he has perpetuated the 
event, if not consecrated the place, by scratching 
with a diamond on a. pane of stained glass this in- 
scription: 

In the year 1781 Alexander Pope finished HERE 

the fifth volume of Homer.* 

It was the same feeling which induced him one 
day, when taking-his usual walk with Harte in the 
Haymarket, to desire Harte to enter a litle shop, 
where going up three pair of stairs into a small room, 
Pope said, **ln thisgarret Addison wrote his Cam- 
paign!”? Nothing less than a strong feeling impell- 
ed the poet to ascend this garret—it was a cunsecrat- 
ed spot tohis eye; and certainly a curious instance 
of the power of genius contrasted with its miserable 
locality. — Curious Literature, Second Series. 

*This pane, it appears, has been removed, and is said 
to be preserved at Nuneham. 

Dunnerscores.—To almost every house in Rot- 
terdam, and sometimes to every window of a house 
on the first floor, there is fixed a single or double 
looking-glass or reflector, by means ot which a per- 
son in the room, sitting before the window, can see 
by reflection the whole leugth of the street, the pas- 
sengers, the trees, the canal, and the shipping.— 
When two of the reflectors are placed at right an- 
gles,and the right angle pointed towards the win- 
dow, a person within directing the eye to that angle, 
will see the whole street both to the right and to the 
left. In some of the towns of Eugland one may now 
and then observe one of these reflecting glasses, which 
is generally supposed to be intended to put the in- 
habitant on his guard against unwelcome visitors, 
and on that account they have been whimsically cail- 
ed dunnerscopes. In Rotterdam they are univer- 
sally adopted for the amusement of the ladies, more 
especially those of the upper classes, who appear 
seldom in the streets.—Col. Beatty’s Family 

‘our, 


Madeira.—By the recent accounts from this ex- 
haustless fountain of golden streams, it appears that 
the vintage during the last season has been extraor- 
dinarily abundant; so much so that the usual supply 
of empty casks wasentirely inadequate, and some of 
the new wine was of necessity drawn off into BOXES 
wellcaulked. It perhaps would have been better if 
the especial plenty had visited the south instead of 
the north side of the Island as it has done—still it is 
highly probable that some twenty years hence the 
vintage of 1832, willbe in high repute, when if the 
present taste holds, and Madeira wine is still fash- 
iouable, it may bring its $100 a dozen, or about 95 


menade. It is, in some places, lined on the outside 


centsa glass, 


- ~- 


From the N. L. News Books. 
ATROCIOUS MURDER. 
Passengers trom Bordentown, N. J. in the steamboat 
yesterday morning, brought the thrilling intelligence 
thata most singular, unlooked for, and inhuman 
murder had been perpetrated in that place, by a 
young man named Joel Clough, upon the person of 
Mrs. Mary Hamilton, an estimable young widow 
lady, consort of the late Dr. Hamilton. It appears 
that Clough had been for some time a boarder in the 
house of Mahlon Longstreth, Mrs. Hamilton’s father, 
at the corner of the main street and the road leading 
to Trenton, where Mrs. H. also resided; in the 
course of which time, Clough had formed an ardent 
attachment to Mrs. H. and had repeatedly offered to 
wed her. She, in the meantime: however, had fa- 
voured a rival suitor, a highly respectable citizen of 
Bordentown, and it became rumoured that ere long 
they would be united. ‘This was too much for the 
untortunate Clough. About twelve days ago, he left 
Bordentown and went to New York; returned on 
Thursday; and on Saturday, feigning sickness, re- 
tired to his room, and thus prevailed upon the lady 
to enter his apartment, under the expectation of ad- 
ministering relief; when he suddenly sprung up, 
seized her by the arm, drew a dagger, and threacened 
her with instant death if she retused to marry him. 
She did refuse, and he instantly stabbed her; and be- 
fore her screams brought assistance, he had inflicted 
eleven wounds upon her, each of which would have 
probably killed her! A gentleman hearing her cries 
rushed up stairs, just as she had broke from the de- 
mon’s grasp, and was descending them, the blood 
gushing from her mouth and wounds! She fell into 
his arms, and was thus carried into the parlour be- 
low. She lived about a minute, during which, she 
told her mother who had wounded her, and why it 
was done, and died, 

On examination, it was found that the weapon had 
entered her heart three times; seven times in her 
side, breaking a rib, and once in the left arm, which 
was also broken! ; 

Mr. Clough, we learn, has parents or other rela- 
tions, residing somewhere in New England, and has 
hitherto borne an unsullied and amiable character. 
He has been an extensive contractor for stone work 
on rail roads, and was recently engaged on the Cam- 
den 3nd Amboy rail-road at Bordentown. After he 
committed the rash act, he swallowed a quantity of 
lxudanuin he had prepared, with the hope of destroy- 
ing his own life; but a medical process soon frustrat- 
ed that part of his purpose, and he was secured and 
commitied to Mount Holly jail to await his trial at 
the next Court. 


Fire.—We learn from the Louisville (Ky.) Ad- 
vertiser, that an alarming fire broke out in that city 
on the morning of the 29th ult.,in the boarding 
house of Mr. Blair—a large 3 story brick building, 
part of which was oceupiedas a store. There was 
great difficulty in procuring a supply of water; and 
it would seem from the Advertiser, there was, 
among the persons present,a greater disposition to 
be mere lookers-on than to take an active part in the 
effort to extinguish the flames. The roof of the main 
building, and its eastern portico were consumed.— 
By great exertions of the tew, the farther progress 
of the fire was prevented. The loss of Mr. Blair, 
in furniture, is said to be considerable. 


Navigation to Rouen.—A three masted ve ssel has 
been launched at Rouen called ‘*The Mazeppa,” 
which is destined expressly to carry cotton from the 
United States directto Rouen, without stopping at 
Havre. She is 300 tons burthen, and will when load- 
ed not draw more than 9 or 10 feet water. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that she will be able to navigate 
the Seine without difficulty, excepting in periods 
of very low water. Other vessels, it is said, are build- 
ing with the same view, by the merchants of Rouen, 
who do not see the necessity of paying commission 
at Havre on the cottons consumed at Rouen. The 
papers from which we extract the above account, 
adds that the Mazeppa has been painted with twelve 
coats of verdigris, which being prepared in a pecu- 
liar manner invented in America, will protect her 
bottom against the worms as well as if she were cop- 
pered. ‘This we consider very doubtful, as we also 
do the advantrge which the Rouen manufacturers 
will derive from importing our cotton themselves, 
in preference to making their purchases in the Havre 
market. 


The vicinity of our city appears to be invested by 
gangs of desperadoes, who commit every species of 
outrage both on person and property. Several rob- 
beries of the most daring kind havelately been per- 
petrated within our very precincts. In some cases, 
extreme violence, and even threats of death were 
used, in order to effect their purposes; and it may 
reasonably be supposed that such daring spirits would 
not stop short of any act that might either be con- 
ducive of success or secrecy. We would recom- 
mend to those of our citizens, who may by chance 
be exposed to these marauders, to prepare for them 
such a reception as their visits entitle them to; in 
the mean time some effective measures should be 
adopted by our police to check so disgraceful and 
novel a career in crime. 


A CRIME UNDIVULGED,—Beneath the floor of a 
house in London district, Upper Canada, the bones 
of a man have lately been found, which are pretty 
clearly identified as those of an individual named 


This man is remembered to have visited that quarter 
three or four years ago, and to have suddenly disap- 
peared. The bones are known by the peculiar con- 
formation and large size of the skull. He had cone 
siderable money about him, and this, without doubt, 
led to his murder, and the concealment of his body. 
He was a young man of middling size, cladin a dark 
snuff-coloured roundabout, with oval metal buttons— 
was a good song-singer—and had a dog with him, 
which, for some time after his disappearance, hung 
round the spot where his bones were subsequently 
found, and, whenever permitted to enter the house, 
scratching furiously over the place of his burial. No 
one has yet been arrested for the supposed murder 
and robbery, though strong suspicions rest upon 
three individuals. The bonesare carefully preserv- 
ed; and it is hoped that the friends of the deceased, 
if there be any, in this quarter of the country, will 
lose no time in transmittiag any information in the 
premises which they may possess, to the magistrates 
who have partially investigated the subject. 


‘ANNUAL REPORY 
Or THE Apprentices’ Liprary Company, 

The Board of Managers, in the fulfilment of their 
official duty, respectfully Report: 

That during the past year nine hundred and forty- 
four volumes have been added to the Library (of 
which number two hundred were selected from = 
nations, and seven hundred and forty-four obtained 
by purchase) and four hundred and twenty-six vo- 
lumes have been re-bound. The collection now con- 
sists of about eight thousand volumes, chosen witha 
conscientious regard to the best interests of those 
who use them, and embraces works in almost eve 
department of science, literature and useful arts.— 
Within the same period thirty-three members have 
been added to the Company, and seven hundred and 
fifty-four new applicants admitted to the privileges of 
theinstitution, ‘he number now participating in its 
benefits isnine hundred and thirty-one, and about six 
thousand individuals are estimated to have enjoyed its 
advantages since its establishment. $335 68 have been 
expended for the purchase and rebinding of books, 
and $651 83 in defraying other incidental charges of 
the establishment. The deportment of the boys 
has generally been orderly, and the same zeal to 
acquire useful knowledge, which has been witness- 
ed by our predecessors, still prevails amongst them. 
The unsettled claim of the Company to a portion 
of the real estate of the late John Grandon, has 
been confided to a special committee, and measures 
are in progress to place the testimony relating to it 
on record, 

The additional facilities of access resulting from 
the more frequent opening of the Library, are be- 
lieved to have secured the benefits expected from 
them, and obviate the interruptinns which necessa- 
rily occurred, in the delivery of books, by the throng 
of applicants. 

Immediately after the organization of the Board, 
it was deemed adviseable to call the attention of our 
fellow citizens to the institutioa in a more impres- 
sive manner than had been produced by means of the 
annual reports, and in an address delivered by 
John Sergeant, President of the Company, its claims 
to public favour were eloquently sustained.— 
From the knowledge of its character and objects, 
thus diffused, permanent good may be confidently 
expected. ‘The establishment of the “A/prentices? 
Library,” in the year 1820, for the promotion of or- 
derly and virtuous habits, and the diffusion of the 
benefits of education, gave an impulse to public feel- 
ing in favour of the great work of intellectual cul- 
ture, and has been followed by the founding of other 
institutions of a literary and scientific character, 
which are now actively employed in disseminating 
useful knowledge. These institutions are daily 
strengthened by the enrolment of members from that 
numerous class of individuals, whose first impres- 
sions of the value of study had been drawn from our 
interesting collection of books; and orderly and cor- 
rect deportment has followed as the necessary 
consequence of a cultivated mind. We have 
thus secured the continuance of these institutions 
in all their usefulness, and fostered the principles 
of virtue received in the elementary schools,— 
Our institution may therefore be said to oceupy a 
middle and very important rank in the business of 
education; sweetening the toils of apprenticeship, by 
the rich repast furnished in the works of the wise 
and good, and removing the tendency to vicious in- 
dulgence, which idleness too frequently induces. 

As the special gurdians of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, we would continue its claim to an endowment 
adequate to its extensive usefulness, and hope that 
the munificence of the public may place it, as faras 
possible, beyond the reach of that decay to which all 
human institutions are subject. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 


A house on the South side of Pear street between 
Dock and Third, recently occupied as a School- 
House, but now without a tenant, was left open yes- 
terday evening, that the new painted walls might be 
dried as speedily as possible. Between nine and ten 
the neighbours heard the cries of an infant proceed- 
ing from the front entry. Some of them entered the 
place at once with most commendable alacrity; and 
found a fine healthy girl, apparently two weeks old, 
wrapped in a piece of an old petticoat, and seeming 
to be more than half starved. The child was taken 
intu the family of Mr. Seyfert, whose dwelling ad- 
joins the School-House in which it had been deposit- 


Hosmer, a tfavelling pedlar from the United States, 


ed.— Chron. 
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- Lady! all nature L ooks 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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New; 


A POETICAL TRIFLE, 
SONNET—FROM THE SPANISH. 
Lady in whom the fairest graces dwel L, 
AwAke to breathe the morning's fragrant A ir; 
Descen D and charm our solitary Dell, 
Yon starr dews invite thee, lad.Y fair! 
Many M elody’ sweetly Mingles there, 


And streams And songs And flowers of sweet- 
est smell, 


Round the gay banks R ea R up their citadel 

In proud secur I ty, as though they were 
Appointed guard: Ans o’er A scene so sweet: 

out Lovely now, 
Uncounted beaU ties, thoughts most exqUisite, 

In hollest union blend: a liv I ng glow 
SeemS to pervade the world, and welcome 8 thee-- 


All—all is brightness o’er heav’n, earth and se A. . 


As another specimen of similar trifling, we append 
the following acrostic, selected from the twenty- 
‘one acrostic ‘Hymns to Astrea,’ on the words Ei 
zabetha Regina, (queen Elizabeth, ) by Sir John Da- 
vies, It is certainly among the best, if not the best, 
of its kind, with which we have met. 


TO THE ROSE. 


* ye of the garden, queen of flow’rs, 
ove’s cup wherein lie nectar’s pow’rs, 
J ngender’d first of nectar! 
$ weet nurse—child of the Spring’s young hours, 
A nd beauty’s fair character. 


B lest jewel which the earth doth wear, 
E v’n when the brave young sun draws near, 
T o her hot love pretending ; ; 
Himself likewise like form doth bear, 
A t rising and descending. 


R ose of the queen of love belov’d! 
E ngland’s great kingg divinely mov’d, 
G ave roses in their banner; 
I t show’d that beauty’s rose indeed, 
Now in this age should them succeed, 
And reign in more sweet manner. 
The tollowing clever by Thomas Hayre 
Bayiey, is a travestie of his own popular song, “ I'd be a 


rfl 
BE A PARODY. 


I'd be a parody, made by a ninny, 

On some little song with a popular tune, 
Not worth a halfpenny, sold for # guinea, 

And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon. 
J'd never sigh for the sense of a Pliny, 

(Who cares for sense at St. James's in June?) 
I'd be a parody made by a ninny, 

And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon. 


Oh, could I pick up a thought or a stanza, 
l'd take a flight on another bard’s wings, 
Turning his rkymes into extravaganza, 
Laugh at his harp, and then pilfer its strings ! 
~ ‘When a poll-parrot can croak the cadenza 
A nigiitingale loves, he supposes he sings! 
’ Oh, never mind, I will pick up a stanza, 
Laugh at his harp, and then pilfer its strings! 


What though you tell me each metrical puppy 
Might make of such parodies two pair a-day ; 
Mocking-birds think they obtain, by each copy, 
Paradise plumes for the parodied lay: 
Ladder of fame! if man cay’t reach the top, he 
Is right to sing just as high up as he may ; 
I'd be a parody, made by a puppy, : 
Who makes of such parodies two pair a day. 


HE CAGED SKYLARK. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Selflies hid in all our feelings, . 

All our doings, all our dealings, 

All our thinking, hearing, seeing, 
Ev'n the things that round us stir, are 
But the echo on the mirror 

Of our individual being. 


Therefore in the scenes that meet us, 
Therefore in the sounds that greet us, 
‘Something kindred seems to glisten, 
Or to breathe a tone that reacheth 
Deep into the heart, and teacheth 
Love that wisdom’s self might listen. 


Hence, sweet bird! whom thouglitless mortals 
Lured from yon celestial portals, 
Here in slavish bonds to languish ;— 
Hence, asin thy cell thou singest, 
Many a moral charm thou bringest 
To beguile my bosom’s anguish. 


There thou trill’st, in grated prison, . 
Blithe and bold,as whenuprisen 
Whilom on the morning’s pinions, 

As when earth, and air, and ocean 
Seem’d to share thy sweet emotion, 
Seem’d to own thy wild dominion! 


As intensely thou’rtadorings 
Nature’s God, as when, high-soaring, 
Thou hast sought his glorious temple ; 
Praises flow from thee as grateful, 
Now Life’s cup is low and hateful, , 
As when stored with blessings ample. 


Oh! that thus the bard,—neglected, 
Friendless, homeless, unprotected, 
Gall’d with wrongs yet unresented, 
Wrongs his better self despiseth, 
Though his feeble nature riseth, 
Writhing still and disconteuted. 


Oh! that he were thus pervaded 
With the Past! were thus persuaded 
Of his proper sphere and powers! 
Oh! that he could sing as sweetly! 
Oh! that he could praise as meetly ! 
Him, who sendeth adverse hours! - 


Yet! mevery scene that meets me, 
And in every sound that greets me, 
Something kindred seems to glisten, 
Or to breathe a tone that reacheth 
Deep into the heart, and teacheth 
Love that Wisdom’s self might listen! 


FAREWELL, 


Farewell! It is a tender breath, 

That’s spoken when the heart is sighing; 
Tis’ boro within the grasp of death, 

And only lives while it is dying. 


*Tis sister to a crystal tear, 

That glitters likeithe dew of heaven, 
When Venus lights her lovely sphere, 
At the approach of Autumn’s even. 


It is exchanged ’twixt friend and friend, 
When fast the parting hour is stealing ; 
And while it speaks their pleasure’s end, 
Itrouse many a fitful feeling. 


It wakes the sorrows of the hear, 
When uttered by the tender lover; 
Oh! ’tis the fatal sigh to part, 

And tells him that his bliss is over. 


I’ve heard the sailor shout it loud, 
And wave his hat in joyous motion, 
While cliaging to the topmast shroud, 
Ere yet his vessel sought the ocean. 


I've heard it from the sick man’s tongue, 
That hoped not to behold the morrow ; 
Oh what a dreary note sung, 

Embalmed with all his earthly sorrow! 


I've heard it muttered o’er the grave 

In sounds that might the tombstone soften ; 
And seen, within that awful cave, 

Its tears fall down upon the cofiin. 


Oh! is’t not then a solemn sound— 
A word that bids our hearts dissever, 
Perchance upon this mortal ground 
To meet again—ah, never, never! 


Oh! may that gloomy word to me, 
Come only for a tender token, 

Aud never in this sojourn be 

The signal that my heart is broken. 


A volume of poems, by Miss H. F. Gould, of 
Newburyport, published in Boston, has lately reach- 
ed a second edition—a piece of good fortune which 
few writers of verse on this side of the water have 
met with. ‘That this popularity is not undeserved, 
the following graceful and spirited little poem will 
testify. 


THE PESBLE AND THE ACORN. 


‘Tam a PebNe! and yield to none !” 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone. 

* Nor time, nor season can alter me: 

I am abiding, while ages flee. 

The pelting hail and the drizzling rain 
Have tried to soften me, long, in vain; 
And the tender dew has sought to melt, 

’ ‘Or touch my heart: but it was not felt. 
‘There’s none that can tell about my birth, 
For I am as old as the big, round earth. 
The children of men arise, and pass 

Out of the world like the blades of grass; 
And many a foot on me has trod, 

That’s gone from sight, and under the sod! 
lam a Pebble! but who art thou, 
Rattling along the restless bough?” 


The acorn was shocked at this rude salute, 
And lay for a moment abased and mute. 
She never before bad been so near 
This gravelly ball, the mundane.sphere, 
And she felt for a time at a loss to know 
How to answer a thing so coarse and luw. 
But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
‘Than the angry look or the keen retort, 

At length she said in a gentle tone, 


' ‘ Since it has happened that I am thrown 


From the lighter element, where 1 grew, 

Down to another so hard and new, 

And beside a personage so august, 

Abased, I will cover my heud with dust, 

And quickly retire from the sight of one 

Whom time, nor season, nor storm, bor sun, 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding heel, 

Has ever subdued or made to feel!” 

And soon in the earth she sunk away 

From the comfortiess spot where the Pebble lay. 


But it was not long ere the soil was broke 
By the peeping head of an infant oak! 
And, as it rose and its branches spread, 
The Pebble looked up, and wondering said, 
* A modest acorn! never to tell 

What was enclosed in its simple shell ; 
That the pride of the forest was folded up 
In the narrow space Of its little cup! 

And meekly to sink in the darksome earth, 
Which proves that nothing could hide herg ! 
And oh! hew many will tread on me, ~ 
To come and admire the beautitul tree, 
Whose head is towering towards the sky, 
Above such a worthless thing as |! 

Useless and vain a cumberer here, 

I have been idling from year to year. 

But never, from this, shall a vaunting word 
From the humbled pebble again be heard, 
Till something without me, or within, 
Shall show the purpose for which I’ve been.’ 
The pebble its vow could not forget, 


And it lies there wrapped in silence vet. 


THE HEATHEN AFRICAN MOTHER AT 
HER DAUGHTER’S GRAVE, 

Some of the pagan Africans visit the burial places 
of their departed relatives, with offerings of food and 
drink. Mothers have been known, for a long course 
of years, to bring, in an agony of grief, this annual 
oblation to their children’s graves. 


‘ Daughter !—1 bring thee food— 
The rice-cake, pure and white, 
The cocoa with its milky biood— 
Dates and pomegranates bright— 
The orange in its gold, 
Fresh trom the tavourite tree, 
Nuts in their brown and husky fold, 
Dearest, | spread for thee. 


Year after year | tread 
Thus to thy low retreat— 
‘But now the snow-hairs mark my head, 
And age enchains my feet ; 
Oh!—many a change of wo 
Hath dimm'd thy spot of birth, 
Since first my gushing tears did flow 
O’er this thy bed of earth. 


There came a midnight cry— 
Flames from our hamlet rose, 

A race of pale-brow’d men were nigh— 
They were our country’s foes. 

Thy wounded sire was borne 
By tyraut force away— 

Thy brothers from our cabin torn, 
While bathed in blood 1 lay. 


I watched for their return 
“@ _Upon the rocky shore, 

Till night’s red planets ceased to burn, 

And the long rains were o’er— 
_ Till seed their hand had sown, 

A ripen’d fruitage bore: 

The billows echoed to my moan— 
But they return’d no more. : 


Yet thou art slumbering deep, 
And to my wildest cry, 
When vexed with agony I weep, 
Dost render no reply. ° 
Daughter !—my youthful pride, 
‘The idol of my eye, 
Why dost thou leave thy mother’s side, 
Beneath these sands to lie?’ 


Long o’er the hopeless grave ‘ 
Where her lost dari slept, 
Invoking gods that could not save, 
That pagan mother wept: 
Oh! for some voice of power 
To soothe her bursting sighs— 
‘ There is a resurrection hour— 
‘Thy daughter's dust shall rise”, * 


Christians !~—ye hear the cry 
From heathen Afric’s strand— 
Haste!—lift salvation’s banner high, 
O’er that benighted land. 
With faith that claims the skies, 
Her misery control— 
And plant the hope that never dies 
Deep in her tear-wet soul. L. H.§. 


MARRIED. 


At Baltimore, on Tuesday evening, 2d instant, by the 
Rev. Wm. Nevius, SAMUEL LAWRENCE, of Boston, 
to ALISON, youngest daughter of the late Wm. Turnbull, 
forwerly of this city. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. JOSEPH 
JACOBS, to ELIZABETH ANN CORNELL, both of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, Ist instant, by the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, Mr. WILLIAM JACOBS, to Miss ANN GOLE- 
SMITH, both of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. J. B. Beckinan, JOS. 
BALDWIN, M.D. to Miss MARY ELLEN HAMILTON, 
daughter ot Marinus W. Pike, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. Manning 
Force, GEORGE CHRISMAN, to Miss ELIZA BINGA- 
MAN, both of Coventry, Chester county. 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, Mr. WM. C. 
DONLY, to Miss MARY NETERLY DECAN, all of 
Southwark. 

At Marcus Hook, on the 10th ult. by the a J. Walker, 
Mr. JOHN ALLISON, of Manayunk, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH CLARKE, of Delaware county : 

Ou th Mth ult. by the sausse, Mr. AMOR GRUBB, to 
Miss HENRIETTA ALLMORD, of Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 

On the 4th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. JAS, 
COLEMAN, to Miss EMELINE H. WHITEKER, ail of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 4th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN VINCENT, to 
Miss MARY BLOOM, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev, Joseph Rusling, the 
Rev. LAWRENCE M‘COOMBS, of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to Mrs. 
SARAH ANDKEWS, of this city. 

On the 6th of February last, by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, 
Mr. DAVID HARRINGTON, to Miss ELIZA MERE- 
DITH, all of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 4th inst. by the Rev. J. Cham- 
bers, Mr. THOS. DAVIS, to Miss HENRIETTA SyiITH, 
both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, at Christ Church, Boston, by the 
Rev. Dr. Eaton, Mr. JOSEPH SALVATOR ANTONIO 
LA MALPA, to Miss SUPHIA ANN MAGDALEN 
LANSTROM. 

On the 5th inst. by Alderman Walker, JOHN M‘COOL 
to MARY FULLMER, both of the Northern Liberties. 

At Baltimore, on Sunday evening, 31st ult. by the Rev. 
J. P.K. Henshaw, D. D. Mr. HILLARY CREED BAKER, 
formerly of Philadelphia, to Mrs. CATHERINE 
NING SHERWOOD, of Baltimore. 

On Wednesday, 13th ult. by the Rev. H. G. King, Mr. 
JAS. M. BROWNE, to Miss HARRIET A. BRADLEY, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, 4th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. HENRY BARTLEY, of this city, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH CARR, of Sunbury, Northumberland county, Pa. 

At New Orleans, on the evening of the 16th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Clapp, JOSEPH CURTIS, Esq. formerly of Phi- 
ladelphia, but for several years a resident of New Or- 
leans, to Miss F. LOUISA’C. BUDDENDORFF, also a 
resident of that city. 

On Sunday evening, 17th ult. by the Rev. Geo. G. Cook, 
man, Mr. HENRY AUGUSTUS HARDER, of this city- 
to Miss MARGARET CARHART, of the Northern Liber- 


ties. 


On Fourth-day, 3d instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Cherry street, ISAAC C, NEALL, to REBECOA &. 
LER, both of this city. 

On Wednesday, 27th ult. by the Rev. Peter Wolle, Mr. 
THOMAS MUIR, to Miss HANNAH OWEN, all of this 
city. 

Iu this city, on Sunday evening, 7th inst. by the Rey, 
C.P Krauth, Mr JACOB PAINTER, to Miss ELIZA 
HEFT, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr, 
HENRY FORT, to Miss MARY KEMPSTER. 

On the evening of the 7th inst. by the same, Mr. JOS. 
FUNK, to MARGARET WIGFALL. 

On the evening of the 7th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
LUFFBRY, Jr. to Miss SARAH JONES. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. HENRY 
PORTER, of Port Carbon, to Miss HANNAH ERRIN.- 
GER, of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. George G, Cookman, 
Mr. GEORGE HUBER, to Miss CATHERINE C, BRUCE, 
all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JOHN L. RE- 
BER, of Reading, to Miss REBECCA REIFSNYNER, of 
Chester county. 

On the 3d February last, by John Swift, Mayor, LEWIS 
OWEN HOWELL, to MARY, daughter of Jas. Martin, 
of Southwark. 

On Sunday evening, 7th inst. by Alderman Scott, Mr. 
JAMES F. BARBER, to Miss ELLEN BOSLER, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening,®7th ultimo, by the Rev. G. B. 
Perry, Mr. SANDFORD M‘CALLA, to Miss SOPHIA LE 


HURAY, daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Le Huray, all of 


Philadelphia. 

On the Sth inst, by Alderman Geyer, PETER HERD, 
to MARY COONS, both of this city. ‘ 

On Thursday morning, by the Rev. Peter Wolle, Mr. 
CHARLES KING, to Miss JANE, daughter of Daniel 
Mann, Esq. of this city. y 

On Tuesday, 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Colonel 
BURGESS B. LONG, of Virginia, to Mrs. SARAH ANN 
THOMPSON, of Philadelphia. 

On Monday, 8th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
WILLIAM CUSTINS, of London, to Miss ABIGAIL 
HULL, of this city. 


DIED. 

On Tuesday, 2d inst. after a short and very severe ill 
om Miss ANNE BILLINGS, grand daughter to Mrs. 
Zeigler. 

On the morning of the 2d inst. Mr. BARNABAS RED- 
MAN, aged 62 years. 

On Monday morning, Ist inst. MARGARET GALT, 
infant daughter of John V. Cowell. ' 

At New York, on Tuesday morning, after a few days 
illness, Mrs. ELIZABETH SNELL, wife of the late Capt. 
Thomas Snell, in the 66th year of her age. 

At Wilmington, Del. on the 2d inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
SHAW WALLACE, wife of the late Capt. James Wal- 
lace in the 87th year of her age, and was one of the most 
respectable citizens of that place. 

On Thursday morning, 4th Instant, GEORGIANA 
LOUISA, daughter of James Ray, Esq. late of Newark, 
De}. in the 19th year of her age. 

On the 16th February last, at Vera Cruz, THOMAS 
BURKE SAULNIER, Esq. formerly of this city, Comman- 
der of Mexiean schr of war Montezuma. 

On Friday morning, 5th inst. in the 78th year of his 
age, SIMON’SHUGART, Esq. 

On Thursday, 4thinst. JAMES HEMPHILL, Esq. after 
a long and severe illness, aged 59 years. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. REBECCA DIXON, in the 
47th year of her age. 

On the 13th ult. in Florence, Alabama, MARY, wife of 


James Kirkman, and daughter of James Jackson, in the 


22d year of her age. 
On Friday, 5th inst. Mr. JACOB SHEBLE. 


On Monday morning, after a painful and protracted ill. © 


ness, Mrs. ELIZABETH M*COLLUM, aged 76 years. 


On Monday morning, of consumption, EDWARD 7 


WILLIAMSON, in the 36th year of his age. 


On Saturday morning, 6th inst, after a long and pain- } 


ful siness, CATHERINE, wife of the late Jos. Tiedrick. 
Suddenly, on Saturday, 6th inst. HESTER FREDER- 


ICK, consort of Wm. 8. Frederick, in the 33d year of her | 


age. 
At Whampoa, on the 34 December, 1332, of locked jaw, 
JAMES VINING, late carpenter of the ship Mary, of 


Philadelphia, formerly resident of Newcastle, State of 
Delaware. 


Near Mobile, on the 17th of January last, Mr. JAMES Ws 
WILLIAMS, house carpenter, formerly of Philadelphia, § 


but for the last 12 years @ resident of Mobile, aged about 
53 years, 

On Monday evening, after a short but severe illness, 
JOHN 8. MARTIN, in the 11th year of his age. 

-On Monday evening, FRANCES HANNAH, infant 
daughter of Wim. B. and Elizabeth Heppard. 

At Baltimore, on Sunday, 7th inst. after a lingering jill- 
ness, MARY, relict of the late William Turnbull, former- 
ly of this city, and daughter of the late Charles Nisbet, D. 
D., President of Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa. 

At Welcome Lodge, on Sunday morning, 7th ifst. after 
a long and painfu! illness, MARY, wife of the late Chas. 
Swift, Esq. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, Paul Jones, near 
Manayunk, JOHN B. FRY. 

In New Bedford, on Wednesday, 3d inst. Mr. HENRY 
W. JORDAN, aged 20 years, formerly of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. MARY CHAMBERS, 
cenetiet of Captain Robert Chambers, in the 50th year of 

er age. 

On Wednesday, 9th inst. after a severe and protracted 
illness, Mrs. MARGARET WATKINS, aved 58 years. 

On Tuesday evening, MALCOM M. DONALD, a native 
of Scotland, and a soilder of our Revolutionary War, in 
the 77th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon 
as A. youngest son of Charles H. Baker, aged 15 
months. 

On Tuesday evening, the Rev. DAVID JONES, Pastor 
of Church, at Lower Dublin. 

n the 8th inst. after a lingering illness, JAMES 
MORGAN, 

On the 4th instant, after an illness of five months, Mrs. 
WILHELMINA, wife of Mr. Thomas Pue. 

_ OnSaturday evening, 6thinet. Mrs. MARTHA BOYLE, 
in the &5th year of her age. 

On Tuesday, 9th instant,in the 6th year of hie age, 
WILLIAM DONNELL, son of Samuel H. Perkins. 

At Bordentown, New Jersey, on Monday, 8th inatant, 


Miss EMILY NORCOSS, in the 37th year of her 
im Mor- 


On the evening of the 6th ult. at his residence 


ristown, N. J. Capt. DAVID BAKER, in the 82d year of | 


his age—a patriot and soldier of the Revolution. 
On Tuesday morning, 2d inst. Mrs. FIDELIA SMITH, 
aged SSyears. 


of scarlet fever, ALFRED | 
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